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THE first entry for New York’s proposed national-inter- 
national fair will be Jay Gould’s fifty-four million ‘‘bull.”’ 





SEVERAL independent journals object to our ‘‘ Indepen- 
dent Journalism,’’ because it is ‘‘ without fear, favor or 
affection.”’ 





A WELL-KNOWN English author writing to a friend in 
America says: ‘‘The CONTINENT is the only new journal 
I have ever seen the first number of which neither had nor 
needed editorial promise or apology.’’ Thanks. 





Where Two Ways Meet. 


ONE of the senators from Nebraska has introduced a 
proposition for an amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion so as to allow the subordinate administrative offi- 
cers of the government, such as postmasters, district 
attorneys, marshals, collectors, etc., to be elected by the 
people of the districts in which they exercise the func- 
tions of their respective offices. The legislature of 
Minnesota, not long since, instructed its senators and 
representatives to support such a measure, and there is 
no doubt that a vast majority of the people of all par- 
ties would approve such a measure were it submitted to 
them. Indeed, there are many thousands of voters who 
entertain the idea that this is the real significance of 
what is known as ‘Civil Service Reform.”? A curious 
illustration of this occurred not long since. Returning 
from the obsequies of the late President at Cleveland, 
on a crowded train on the Lake Shore Railroad, a dis- 
cussion sprang up on the reform of the civil service as a 
preventive of like evils in the future. After various 
remarks a prominent citizen of one of the most flourish- 
ing towns of the Reserve, remarked, emphatically, 
** Well, gentlemen, Iam in favor of Civil Service Re- 
form. Iwould like to know why the people of my town 
are not just as capable of electing a postmaster as a 
constable.’’ There were many expressions of approval 
among the passengers, some smiles, and no dissent. 

This idea is the very antipode of the underlying prin- 
ciple of the “‘ civil service reform’? movement, and has 
been sharply assailed b¥ its advocates as a ‘ dema- 
gogic”? measure, “designed to create a diversion in 
favor of the spoils system” and so forth. It should be 
remenfbered, however, that hard words are not argu- 
ments. ‘Civil service reform’? must win its way into 
our system of government not by denouncing those who 
doubt or even those who oppose, but by entrenching 
itself in the hearts of the masses. It will not do to insist 
that all the honesty and all the patriotism are upon the 
side of those who advocate the peculiar system of or- 
ganizing, appointing and controlling the civil adminis- 
tration known as ‘‘civil service reform.” The real 
question is not whether the civil service should be made 
the best that it is possible to have ina republic, but how 
that end shall be bast attained. The whole country is 
in favor of the betterment of the service; but the ten- 
dency toward such betterment has several branches. 
This proposed amendment is one of them. As con- 
trasted with the other it is the democratic idea set over 
against the monarchical system of administration. The 
former represents the centrifugal, the latter the centri- 
petal tendency of power. The former is the natural 
outgrowth of the idea that those chosen to represent 
the people gre their agents ; the latter is the cérollary 
of the idea that the voter simply makes a choice of 
rulers. The former is of the type of democracy that 
springs from the New England town-meeting ; the lat- 
ter is closely allied to that which prevailed at the South 
before the war of rebellion, when only a governor and 


legislature were elected and they appointed all the ad- 
ministrative officers of the State. 

The proposed amendment presupposes that the people 
are capable not only of choosing men who shall direct 
the administration of affairs, but also those who shall 
themselves administer them. It seeks safety in multiply- 
ing the responsibilities of the people, increasing the 
number of elective officers and bringing the administra- 
tion and control of affairs closer and closer to the voters’ 
hands. The New York Times, speaking for the opposing 
idea very frankly says : 

‘*The remedy for such difficulties lies in the opposite di- 
rection. It is rather to provide for fewer elections and 
fewer officers, and to concentrate at once the power and 
the responsibility of those elected, in order that the.people 
may have an opportunity and an inducement to make bet- 
ter choice than they now make.”’ 

The one is builded on the theory of confidence in the 
popular action ; the other on the doctrine that the peo- 
ple are not to be trusted. The one is a logical expan- 
sion of the democratic idea; the other a distrustful 
limitation of popular power. 

Which of these antipodal ideas is correct, or whether 
the better way lies somewhere between them, we cannot 
say. For some time we have occupied the doubly- 
damned position of the doubter. We are not entirely 
free from apprehension of either. We desire to see the 
millennium as badly as any one but are not quite sure 
which road leads to it or that the country may not yet 
take to the woods and blaze a new way thitherward. 
One thing we do feel very confident of—if the people 
get a vote at it in the present state of the public mind 
and with the existing tendency of the human heart in 
America to have its own way, and do its own work, the 
chief executive, the cabinet officers and members of con- 
gress, will very soon thereafter be entirely relieved of 
all the odious and onerous duty of making, controlling 
and securing appointments to office. Only the very 
wisest of the American people are afraid to trust them- 
selves and their fellows, and unfortunately, perhaps, 
the wise are nearly certain to be in the minority. 

A. W. TcurGEE. 





State Education and Civil Service. 
BY GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D.D. 


Ir is the conviction of many educators that large insti- 
tutions tend to repress individuality in students. An emi- 
nent college president said not long since that in this 
respect his own college, with all its elaborate and costly 
improvements, gave an education of less value than it did 
forty years before when it was comparatively small and 
poor. Each student is studied less in his personal charac- 
teristics, wants and powers if he is one of a thousand than 
if he is one of a hundred. As colleges grow great and 
wealthy, teachers are multiplied indeed ; professorships 
are divided and subdivided, and the proportion of instruc- 
tors to instructed may be maintained, but individual pro- 
fessors address themselves to larger classes and are able 
to do less for individual students. Any one who has 
looked in upon the famous foreign universities observes a 
remarkable uniformity in those attending them. The 
small colleges of the North have been the nurseries of 
individuality in public men from the settlement of this 
country, and there is a widespread conviction that decade 
by decade this grows less as larger numbers of the young 
are wrought upon by uniform methods which often par- 
take of a machine character. It is in public education, 
from the start up, and in State institutions, whose ambi- 
tion is to gather and put the State stamp upon the largest 
number of young persons, that the danger of repressing 
individuality is necessarily greatest. 

ut strongly marked individual characteristics are not 
everywhere of equal or of any value. In the civil service 
at least, if not in the army or navy, uniform attainments 
and capacity are more useful. Personal ambition, party 
spirit, the attempt to make as large and permanent a place 
as possible for one’s self or one’s clique, should give way 
to a simple effort to do the work of the State or nation 
with the utmost accuracy, system, thoroughness, prompt- 
ness and invariableness. Each office should be equally 
well served ; each public officer as competent, honest and 
faultless in his functions as any and every other. ‘‘The 
best good of the country only is considered by those in 
the public service,’’ says Consul Byers, of Zurich, of the 
Swiss officials. ‘‘There is little disposition from mere 
faction to retire them, while they in their turn are as little 
inclined to lose the experience of the thousands of minor 
officials and employees who take pride in a strict and hon- 
orable performance of public duty.’’ ‘‘The May laws of 
1855 declared that appointments to Federal office shall be 
for a term of three years.’’ Though this has been modi- 
fied since, it has not been in the direction of rotation. 
**Loss of position without some sufficient cause of re- 
moval is an unheard-of thing.’’ Mr. John Bright makes 
similar statements of the British Civil Service. He writes 
Mr. Dorman B. Eaton: ‘‘No changes in persons employed 
in Government offices, in the customs, excise, post-office 
and telegraph departments take place on a change of 
government, and thus we avoid a vast source of disturb- 
ance and corruption.” 

Now for permanent official tenures like these, merit 
shown by competitive examinations, and the highest merit 
of the sort required may well be essential. As the de- 
mands of the service increase, great institutions, especially 
those of the scientific and practical sort, become neces- 
sary. Given the best training in all that aids political 
economy and the business of the State, and as many as 
possible of those entering the civil service should have 
precisely the same. That all are cast in the same mould, 
ground to the same pattern, is a great advantage. No one 


can complain that individuality disappears. Institutions 
deeply in debt to the State for land and money grants are 
moreover bound above all others to make return to the 
State in providing the largest possible number of those 
prepared in this way. Then highest success will come 
with entire civil service reform. 

But other occupations in life than office demand indi- 
viduality as they always have done, and more of it. In- 
crease the civil service as you may, the people for whom 
it exists, in their variously diversified life, interests, rela- 
tions and characteristics, must increase vastly more. Our 
complex modern civilization requires more individuality 
in the people, not less. The race of great citizens will 
disappear without it, and as the complexity increases will 
disappear without more of it. Smaller institutions, then, 
not patterned after any model, not imitating English or 
German universities, each possessing excellencies of its 
own as diverse and richly varied from those of all others 
as possible, are more necessary at this epoch of our coun- 
try’s history than at any other. The country colleges of 
New England, the ‘‘fresh water colleges’’ of the interior, 
only grow in value as moneyed universities, etc., rise up in 
competition, aiming each to gather in thousands of stu- 
dents. They have produced our most remarkable men; 
they must still do this—men who care nothing for office, 
and who are worth more to society because they cannot 
be harnessed into a huge team of functionaries. They 
cannot be developed by over-much method; regulation 
amounts of information and drill will furnish them but 
part of an education. The insight, mastership, adaptation, 
close personal contact and special moral forces of the old 
style of small American colleges have yielded richer har- 
vests of individuality than anything else, and will still 
continue to do so. In Eastern States, where no State 
colleges exist, the wealthy endowments and complete 
appliances of the older institutions founded by private 
munificence must be expected to turn out the large num- 
bers office will call for; but by this token they will be 
unable to supply society with the measure of individuality 
which a true greatness and richness of social life, intel- 
lectual power and moral worth will always demand. 





Morality and the Public School. 
BY CHARLES THWING. 


To training in morals and manner the public school gives 
little or no attention. As, in deference to the wish of a por- 
tion of our population, the reading of the Bible is not al- 
lowed in many school-rooms, so in the fear that the State 
may offend some skeptical philosopher by teaching his son 
that there is a God or that he has a conscience, nearly all 
ethical training has been abolished. 

The reasons for the introduction of direct instruction in 
morals into the system of public schools are of great weight. 

The present is an age of young criminals. Burglaries 
are committed by boys fifteen years old. Not a few mur- 
derers have lately been convicted who have not passed 
out of their teens. In 1881 a boy who had hardly entered 
his teens was sentenced to prison for killing his playmate. 
In all the cities a large proportion of offenses are com- 
mitted by those who are still young. Doubtless many of 
these offenders know the difference between the right and 
the wrong with considerable clearness, but it is also cer- 
tain that this difference has never been forcibly impressed 
upon them. The parents of many of them are either un- 
able or unwilling to teach them the art of right living. 
The Sunday school they never attended, or if they have 
been in its classes the teaching has related to their duty 
rather to God than to their fellow-men. To prevent this law- 
breaking and criminality by young offenders the public 
school should teach morality. 

For the welfare of the State, of society and of the indi- 
vidual himself, the public school should afford instruction 
in moral principles. 

It is not difficult to indicate with some exactness the na- 
ture of that moral instruction which the public school 
should give. It should plainly embrace the duties owed 
to one’s self, as the duty of self-improvement, including the 
care of the body and the discipline of the mind. Economy 
and industry too should be emphasized as duties which 
each boy and girl should render to themselves. The duties, 
however, that are due to others should be made most 
prominent. The duty of the citizen to the State and of 
the individual to society are comprehensive and import- 
ant. Concerning respect for human life and for property 
and regard for the truth, the teaching should be explicit. 
The relation of the members of a family to each other 
furnishes a subject upon which the school can shed light 
into the minds of many children. Likewise benevolence, 
courtesy and respect for superiors suggest a field of duty 
that every child should know well. The rights of animals 
should also be made clear to those whose pets are rabbits, 
cats and dogs. 

The school has also the right to teach the duties owed 
to a Supreme Power just so far as the State demands that 
these duties be paid. To what extent the State does make 
this demand opinions would differ, but it is clear that the 
State requires the citizen to recognize a Supreme Being to 
whom he is responsible. It does this in its courts of jus- 
tice. At least to this extent the school should instruct 
the pupil in his duties to a Higher Power. 

The present demand for instruction in morals is widely- 
spread and urgent. From many parts inquiry is made for 
books of a more simple and practical character than the 
ordinary text book on moral philosophy suitable for use in 
the common school. It is believed that within a decade 
instruction in morals will be as universal in the American 
schools as.is now instruction in grammar. 





Sap news! Henry W. Longfellow is no more! Time is 
made poor by his departure, but eternity is enriched by 
his placid fame. In a subsequent number we shall devote 
a fitting space to his memory. 
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AN APRIL FANCY. 


WHEN the Angel of Springtime hither flew, 
As he touched the waking earth 

From his wings fell drops of azure dew— 
And the violets had birth. 


In the golden prints of his shining feet 
The dandelions sprung ; 

At his touch the May flowers, fresh and sweet, 
To the breathing mosses clung. 


In the bloom of his breath the wind-flower tossed 
Its delicate, airy plume ; 

Of his rainbow graces none were lost 
To the eager, waiting gloom. 


It was long ago, and the love-light glows 
In the opening blossoms yet ; 
But the heavenly birthright fairest shows 
In the first blue violet ! 
FRANCES L. MACE. 





School and Postal Savings Banks. 
BY PROF. RICHARD T. ELY. 


(Part First.) 

Ir is instructive to notice the difference between the re- 
ception accorded in Germany to the proposal to establish 
school and post-office savings banks, and the greeting which 
the same project receives in the United States. No sooner 
is the advisability of establishing such savings banks sug- 
gested to the German than he begins to reflect upon it. 
He examines the matter philosophically and historically. 
The next step in this mental process is the néed of expres- 
sion. The world must know the important results of his 
historical and philosophical research. There are in Ger- 
many no less than four excellent magazines of political and 
economic science. Every German university has its two 
or three instructors of politics and economy to assist in 
investigating every question which may arise within the 
range of these sciences. The consequence is that brochure 
after brochure and magazine articles without number have 
thoroughly discussed every projected institution before it 
is put into practice. So it is with the plan for establishing 
savings banks in connection with post-offices and schools. 

While this plan is quite as near realization in America 
as in Germany, little has been said about it here. Com- 
paratively few understand its real significance. The Ame- 
rican does not feel the same need of study and expression. 
There is not one organ in America devoted to the political 
sciences. Scarcely a college or university in the country 
has even one instructor whose sole business it is to study 
political and economic questions. 

To many people there is something pleasing about the 
way we Americans do things. Important measures are in- 
troduced quietly. With us debate rarely appears an end 
in itself, while in Germany it does. In the Fatherland de- 
light frequently appears to be taken in it as a species of 
intellectual gymnastics. Nevertheless blunders are so 
often made in government in this country that it is im- 
possible to avoid wishing that earnest discussion more often 
preceded the introduction of weighty measures. It would 
in particular appear desirable that the experience of other 
countries were more thoroughly studied. In this way we 
might profit to a greater extent by the failures as well as 
successes of others. 

Inasmuch as one means of assisting the people to save 
their earnings has been brought to the attention of Con- 
gress, it is well to inquire into measures which have been 
adopted or proposed in other countries with this in view. 
Two projects for educating the masses to exercise fore- 
thought in economical matters have been discussed in 
Europe, and both have been tried to a greater or less ex- 
tent in various countries. The one, that of postal savings- 
banks, is designed for the adult population ; the other, that 
of savings-banks in the schools, is intepded for the rising 
generation. 

Post-office savings banks exist now in five European 
countries : England, France, Italy, Belgium and Holland. 
They were first introduced in England in 1861 by Glad- 
stone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer. Private savings 
banks had existed for a long time in England, but their 
workings had not been entirely satisfactory. At first 
charitably-disposed people managed them without com- 
pensation. Their operations, however, soon became so ex- 
tensive that it was necessary to employ clerks. As there 
was insufficient control fraud and defalcation were com- 
mon. Government was forced to interfere to protect de- 
positors. The banks were compelled to deposit a large 
share of their funds with the government. This gave them 
a mixed character, which was unsatisfactory to all. Gov- 
ernment did not control the banks, and yet was considered 
by the masses morally responsible for their management 
on account of its interference. About 1850 an English 
banker, Charles William Sikes, began an agitation in behalf 
of post-office savings banks, and wrote a memorial in 1859, 
entitled ‘‘ Post-Office Savings Banks ; a letter to the Right 
Honorable W. E. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 
Mr. Sikes’ plan was apparently the correct one. In 1861 
an act establishing post-office savings banks passed Par- 
liament and received the royal signature on the 17th of 
May. It was entitled, ‘“‘ An act to grant additional facili- 
ties for depositing small savings with the security of the 
government for the due repayment thereof.”’ 

With the exception of the abolition of the corn laws, 
this act has been called ‘‘the greatest and most important 
work ever undertaken by the government for the benefit 
of the nation.” 

The regulations of the post-office savings banks as modi- 
fied by the “‘ Act to amend the savings banks acts’’ of Sep- 
tember 7, 1880 are as follows: Any sum not less than one 
shilling may be deposited, with the restriction that not 
over one hundred pounds in one year or three hundred 
pounds altogether are to be deposited by any one person. 
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Blanks are to be had at the post-office on which twelve 
one-penny postage stamps may be gummed ; they are then 
received at the post-office savings banks for one shilling. 
Practically the post-office savings banks offer their advan- 
tages even to those who can save only a penny at atime. The 
rate of interest is two and one-half per cent. per annum. 
There is really one government savings bank in the United 
Kingdom, the post-offices acting as branches. Over six thou- 
sand of these receive deposits and make repayments. Money 
may be deposited or received at any one indifferently. This 
is a great convenience in thisage when people move about 
so much, especially for the poorer classes, who are so little 
acquainted with the ordinary banks and for whom they 
are not adapted. Deposits may be made whenever the 
post-office is open. In nearly all parts of Great Britain 
there is thus a.savings bank within a mile’s walk of any 
one’s home, and it is open at such times as are convenient 
to the laborer. Whenever he is called to the post-office he 
may deposit his shilling or invest his penny in a postage 
stamp and gum it ona blank. He is thus fairly tempted 
fo be prudent and thrifty. What have been the results of 
this policy? In 1878 the total amount owing to depositors 
in the post-office savings banks was £30,411,563 ; the an- 
nual number of receipts from depositors was 3,360,636 ; the 
annual number of repayments to depositors was 1,304,617 ; 
the amount deposited was £9,485,395 ; the amount repaid, 
£8,514,188. This would seem to indicate that a number 
saved their money in order to invest it in business or other- 
wise after it had reached a certain sum. The average 
amount of each repayment is considerably larger than the 
average deposit. According to the law of September 7, 
1880, ‘‘any deposit in a trustee or post-office savings bank 

may be invested by the savings bank authority in 
any government stock,’’ provided that the sum invested 
shall not be less than ten pounds or the amount of the 
price of ten pounds ; that no one shall purchase over one 
hundred pounds in one year, and that the whole amount 
credited to any one account shall not exceed three hundred 
pounds. 

A very fair idea of the development of the post-office 
savings banks in England may be derived from the fol- 
lowing figures: On December 31st, 1862, the number of 
post-office savings banks was 2535; the number of de- 
posits, 639,216; amount deposited, £2,114,669; the ave- 
rage deposit, £3 6s. 12d.; the interest to depositors, £22,189; 
the number of repayments was 97,299, and the amount 
repaid £438,637; average amount of each repayment, 
£4 10s. 2d.; the expepses of management amounted to 
£20,591 ; the number of depositors at the end of the year 
was 178,459. At the end of the year the amount due 
depositors including interest was £1,698,221; the average 
to depositor, £9 10s. 3d., and the amount of capital of the 
post-office savings banks was £1,694,724. 

At the end of 1863 the figures present the following 
showing: Number of post-office savings banks, 2991 ; num- 
ber of deposits, 842,848 ; amount of deposits, £2,651,209 ; 
average amount of each deposit, £3 2s. 11d. ; interest to 
depositors, £55,204; number of repayments, 197,431; 
amount repaid, £1,027,154 ; average repayment, £5 4s. 0d; 
expenses of management, £25,401; depositors, 319,669 ; 
amount due depositors with interest, £3,377,480; averag- 
ing each depositor, £10 11s. 4d. Capital of post-office sav- 
ings banks, £3,372,595. In 1878, or sixteen years from the 
date of our first figures, allowing a proportionate increase 
in every department, we have the following interesting 
statement: Post-office savings banks, 5831; number of 
deposits, 3,360,636 ; amount of deposits, £9,485,391 ; aver- 
age amount, £2 16s. 5d. ; interest to depositors, £699,603 ; 
number of repayments, 1,304,617 ; amount repaid, £8,514,- 
188 ; average repayment, £6 10s. 6d ; expenses of manage- 
ment, £448,543; depositors, 1,892,756; amount due de- 
positors, £30,411,563 ; average to depositors, £16 1s. 4d. 
Amount of capital of post-office savings banks, £30, 189,325. 





Nature and Function of Art. 


BY MARY PARMELE. 


A woRK with the above title has lately appeared from 
the pen of Leopold Eidlitz. Mr. Eidlitz has written with 
the earnestness of a man who has thought deeply upon his 
subject, and upon all others which bear however remotely 
upon it—a man who feels that he has a message, an im- 
portant message, which a pre-occupied world has not time 
or inclination to hear. One cannot resist a feeling of sym- 
pathy with his sincerity, and a desire that his apparently 
hopeless task may be accomplished. Assuredly all thought- 
ful people must deplore the confusion and nonsense pre- 
vailing in art literature and art standards, and if Mr. Eid- 
litz can establish some simple canons of criticism which 
will show a way out of this artistic jungle, if he can en- 
able ordinary men and women to hold intelligent views 
upon this most distracting subject, he will be a benefactor, 
and build for himself a monument greater than the State 
House at Albany. 

Naturally the work of demolition and the removal of 
rubbish is preparatory to building, and so the opening 
chapters of his book sweep away remorselessly the foun- 
dations upon which prevailing art ideas are built. A few 
pages only are needed to show how misleading are the 
teachings of common sense, and only a few more to convince 
us that taste is even worse as a guide in the critical mazes 
of art work or criticism. Then the men we have been 
used to venerate as teachers are one by one pulled down 
from their pedestals, until at last, when we have lost con- 
fidence in Ferguson and Ruskin, as well as ourselves, we 
are ready to place our hand submissively in that of Eid- 
litz and say, ‘‘Show us the way. If there be any suré test 
of excellence tell it to us,’’ and upon the whole he will re- 
pay this confidence. 

Far down below the vulgar atmosphere of style, fashion 
or taste,. his art structure is built on the broad foundations 
of philosophical truth. 

‘“*A monument is the expression of an idea in matter,”’ 





and the perfect expression of the informing idea constitutes 
excellence in art. This is his whole theory, and upon it 
he turns his scientific lens, his philosophic and then his 
artistic lens, and all with equal success. Accustomed as 
we are to the rarefied atmosphere of modern esthetics, this 
sounds at first rather commonplace, but after being for so 
long with our head in the clouds, there comes a sense of 
rest and relief in finding our feet firmly planted on the 
earth, and we will forgive Mr. Eidlitz for offering us a 
theory of art which gives greater promise of building deep 
than high. 

It is startling to be told that beauty is merely expressed 
function, and one’s first impulse is to give battle to so utili- 
tarian a view of art—such a profanation of the sacred es- 
thetic principle—but a thoughtful following of the some- 
what confused labyrinth of reasoning must convince that 
this is an absolute truth. We have only to broaden our 
conception of use, only to recognize that utility includes a 
ministry to the higher as well as the lower needs, to see 
that we must accept the statement that a structure which 
perfectly expresses the uses for which it is intended will 
be beautiful, or, as before stated, that ‘‘beauty is expressed 
function.”’ And having adopted this as a fundamental be- 
lief you have emancipated yourself from the doctrine that 
true art must be useless, and will have made obvious 
progress. 

In pursuance of his theory, he claims that all that is 
vital in European architecture is found in the Christian, or 
as it is miscalled Gothic Art, which disappeared in the six- 
teenth century under the classic rubbish of the ‘‘ Renais- 
sance.”’ This unfortunate perversion of taste and feeling 
substituted a senseless masquerading in classic garb for 
the magnificent expression of living truth as illustrated in 
the Cologne cathedral. 

It is not pleasant to hear that Michel Angelo gave us an 
impulse in the wrong direction. Aud what is to be done 
with the vast stores of eloquence and descriptive fire which 
have been inspired by St. Peter’s, if the following be 
true: ‘*When we examine the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
which must. after all be considered as the greatest outcome 
of the renaissance movement, what do we find? If it had 
been a problem to build strongly and make that which is 
strong appear weak, to build a monument of great magni- 
tude and make it look small, to use costly materials. and 
make them look mean, to carve statues and place them 
where they do not belong or where by gravity or position 
they could not possibly abide ; if furthermore this was to 
be rendered more confused by tawdry carving, misapplied 
color and all kinds of unmeaning decoration, that problem 
is solved in the interior of St. Peter’s at Rome. But says 
the chorus of its architects, it is antique. Notatall. It 
is a poor gothic church shrouded in caricatures of Greek 
forms. But says the chorus again, it is the beginning of a 
new era in architecture, of a new birth, of the renaissance. 
And so it is and renaissance artists never again 
had the oppertunity to spend so much hard-earned, money 
upon one great art failure.”’ One feels that our author's 
indignation is at white heat here. . And again, with a coa- 
tempt which gives a caustic point to his pen, he thus sums 
up the work of what he calls the renaissance aberration. 
“It is wonderful that three hundred years of this inspira- 
tion and this taste have brought forth nothing better than 
the old formula of a pair of attenuated pilasters, a bushy 
capital of acanthus leaves, a meagre entablature repeated 
over and over again in the same structure, representing at 
times tiers of stones one above the other ; at other times, 
embracing in one order two or three stories, or again re- 
presenting nothing, a dead wall—and all this crowned on 
top with that wonderful attic of round, square, horizon- 
tal and oblong windows surrounded with architraves or 
wreaths of flowers. And more than this. When we have 
imagined this or a similar pile extending for miles, and a 
piece cut off which we call a palace, and another piece 
which we call a warehouse, and then a large piece which 
we call a church, and then a smaller piece which we call a 
club-house—no architect whose faith is in the renaissance 
will say aught against it. It is good architecture, it is a 
work of fine art, it shows feeling, it is in the spirit of the 
renaissance. ”’ 

This is certainly not pleasant reading for the disciples of 
nineteenth century art with a new renaissance upon us. 
But we cannot help feeling that Mr. Eidlitz has stood upon 
a platform where Art, where Science and Philosophy 
are correlated and drawn up a formula for art criticism, 
which is invaluable in this age of wild extravagance and 
folly. His message may not be eloquent enough nor loud 
enough to arrest the attention of the world which is so 
intent upon its sunflowers and its bric-a-brac, but it is 
nevertheless true. 





The Setting Sunflower. 


IF the fable that the sunflower turns upon its stalk to 
face the sun in his daily journey were true, we might con- 
clude from present indications that it was about to follow 
the example of its god and hide itself in a swift-coming 
night. Fora long time there has not been so healthy an 
indication of a restored natural taste, as the bulk of the 
Easter cards of this season. Especially is this true of the 
collection of Ward & Co., of New York. It is an exqui- 
site delight to see our coy and delicate wildwood flowers 
and the tender and graceful beauties of the garden and 
conservatory, smiling at us once more from the shop-win- 
dows instead of the glaring, gaudy, smutty-faced sunflower 
and its dusty dog-day compeer, the golden-rod. It is evi- 
dent that many a temporarily aberrant mind will soon dis- 
card lukewarm absurdities of a spurious estheticism, and 
turn with a renewed love to the sweet shy favorites whom 
nature hides away in her innermost temples of silence and 
shade. The day of the gaudy and glaring, the hot and the 
lustful, is fast passing away and a sweeter, purer, holier 
taste is coming in its place. It is fitting that Easter should 
usher in this auspicious change. 

A. W. TourGEE. 
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MEXICAN RAILROADS. 


BY DR. FELIX L. OSWALD. 


A conquest of Mexico by a brigade of brakemen and 
book agents would be a grander triumph than the success 
of the campaign that won us the laurels of Cerro Gordo, 
but the ultra poetic souls who have expressed a regret at 
the impending ‘‘ Yankeefication’”’ of our romantic sister 
republic may rest assured that our neighbors will manage 
to Mexicanize some of our railroads—the southern divi- 
sions especially. Among the agencies of Nature that 
make all mankind kin the rays of a vertical sun are per- 
haps the most effective. Sooner or later the neighborhood 
of the Equator will equalize all national characteristics 
and blend the energy of the blue-eyed Visigoth with the 
fatalism of the swarthy Morisco. The type of our own 
nation has not yet crystallized its forms, but this very 
absence of race rigorism, our ‘international instinct,’’ as 
Charles Dilke called it, has often favored the success of 
our tropical colonists. Contrasting conservatisms must 
clash till time has smoothened the inequalities, but con- 
servatism and plasticity may agree even without mutual 
concessions. 

The first Mexican railroad (from Vera Cruz to Paso del 
Macho at the foot of the mountains) was chartered by a 
company of British capitalists, built by American engi- 
neers and captured successively by French, Mexican and 
Austrian troops, but somehow all parties agreed that only 
Americans could manage it. The Imperialists manned 
their trains with European machinists and Algerian sharp- 


shooters, improved the depots and even extended the road 
a few dozen miles, but they could never make it a popular 
institution ; their officials lacked the international instinct 
of the first builders. Only foreigners availed themselves 
of the reduced tariff; the native merchants preferred to 
patronize the muleteers. The station-masters had to buy 
their wood from middle-men or pay double prices; la- 
borers had to be imported from the West Indian coolie 
depots, for in the neighborhood of Vera Cruz even the 
poor Indians thought it rather infra dig. to work on the 
‘* foreign road.’’ The Government engineers had graded 
the track some twenty miles beyond Paso del Macho and 
tried to finish it to Cordova on the main table-land, but 
even that project was unpopular. The table-landers de- 
clined to subscribe ; neither land nor money was to be had 
for bonds with an interest guarantee of eight per cent. 
A year before the tragedy of Queretaro the citizens of 
Puebla deliberately instructed their delegates to discoun- 
tenance the Government project, and the report of their 
State surveyor seemed to be biased by similar influences. 
The topographical difficulties would be all but insuper- 
able, he informed the committee, and with all the avail- 
able resources of the Empire the grading of the Sierra 
Madre division alone would be a work of fifteen years. 
Three years after an English contractor finished the job 
in less than fifteen months, and extended the tracks to the 
foothills of the Cordilleras, on the western boundary of 
the plateau. It was still a foreign road, but the American 
Agente General had managed to make it popular, though 
only by an amount of tolerance that would have broken 
the moral backbone of an Austrian official. The local 
agents and even the train conductors were at first per- 
mitted to adapt their modus vivendi to the exigencies of 
the circumstances, and where the discretion of these sub- 
autocrats could be relied upon it was generally found that 
the most elastic system had the best chance of success. 


The planters of the Tierra Caliente who shipped cotton or 
coffee to Vera Cruz were often permitted to use their 
freight bills as passports and to board the cars between 
stations, and the latter privilege was gradually extended 
to other caballeros and some who had no visible claim to 
that title. In the midst of the chaparral farmers, hunters 
and herders used to flag the train as the settlers on the 
Upper Arkansas hail a steamboat, and on such occasions 
the engineers were instructed to ‘‘slow up”’ till the con- 
ductor had ascertained the motive of the appeal. For not 
would-be passengers only were apt to improvise a station 
by swinging their serapes ; some of the sigualists turned 
out to be private mail carriers, rancheros with a load of 
brushwood for sale, and even idlers in quest of novedades 
—the commercial or political news from the coast. To 
save time the engineer himself often attended to such in- 
quirers. ‘‘Hablan a las mil maravillas—the town is brim- 
full of news,’’ he would bawl out without troubling the 
brakeman—‘‘Say ! Meet us at Dos Rios if we come back 
—half rates on Saturday,’’ and drown the reply in a full- 
steam clatter. Bona fide passengers were invited to juntp 
on and referred to the ticket agent of the next station, un- 
less they preferred to ride on the colada, or tail end, the 
platform car in the rear of the train. As the company could 
not afford to build restaurants and hotels, as well as depots, 
the first stations were often mere weather sheds, where 
refreshment seekers had to rely on the incidental presence 
of a fruit vender till the disparities of demand and supply 
resulted in the adoption of the colada system. On the rear 
car of every passenger train cake venders, Indian platane- 
ros and hucksters in general were permitted to ride free 
on condition of assisting the train hands in loading wood, 


A NEW STATION. 


cleaning the engine, etc., or doing chores for the depot- 
master. Sporadic ‘‘coladeros” could easily shirk their 
share of the work, but as the rear car is nothing but a 
rough-hewn platform on wheels there was not much danger 
of the franchise being abused. An hombre de bien, in a 
temporary strait, would as soon have mounted a cow- 
catcher as a colada, even if his peers had tolerated the in- 
dignity. But a scion of any branch of the Caucasian race 
could generally count upon a seat in the cars. The Agente 
General himself once ejected a ragged gray coat who had 
boarded the cars at a water station and tried to conceal 
himself behind a crowded seat, but just before the train 
started the stranger—probably a Confederate deserter— 
entered another car, and the general protest of the Mexi- 
can passengers prevented the official from repeating his 
inhospitable act. ‘‘ Dejalo! Don’t! Don’t you treat a white 
man like that,’ they interfered from all sides. ‘‘ Zsta 
blanco !”” 

‘*Yes, but—a heretic ?”’ 

**O, quien sabe—who knows? There are some Chris- 
tians in every country, and he is certainly a white man.” 
Heretic or not, they paid his fare and took him along. 

“* Sueltale—let him go, he will pay you some other day,”’ 
is a frequent appeal if the impecunio is a native Mexican. 

In Mexico, the ‘‘ Romance of the Rail’’ does not depend 
upon exceptional events; every mile-post suggests the 
record of an adventure and the possibility of its repeti- 
tion. Between Vera Cruz and Pasodél Macho the track was 
“blocked” not less than forty-eight times, and at least 
thirty times the robbers accomplished their object, though 
the Imperialists had sharpshooters on board, and at last 
even a Gatling gun. On the table-land the trains were 
robbed only twice ; the attempt, however, was made in 
fifteen or sixteen different places and often at quite unex- 
pected times, as on the day before the inauguration of 
Porfirio Diaz, when the cars were packed with soldiers. A 


year before the collapse of the empire a troop of masked 
ladrones boarded the train at Soledad, loaded their horses 
with an assortment of valuables, including the person of 
the Austrian conductor, and effected their escape, though 
a regiment of cavalry started in pursuit on the afternoon 
of the same day. A portion of the plunder was after- 
wards traced to Santander in the State of Potosi, where 
the robbers had sold it ‘‘in the name of the government,” 
at prices that created a bonanza sensation among the local 
traders. The conductor was seen no more, and his suc- 
cessor turned the baggage-car into a perfect arsenal of 
firearms and really succeeded in defying the ladrones for 
a while. . 

Since 1880 the only serious ‘‘ blockade” was caused by a 
rock avalanche. The railway has become a national insti- 
tution ; the patronage of native planters and business men 
has steadily increased ; the export traffic has left its old 
channels, till now a full third in value and about one-fifth 
in bulk of the total exports passes through the freight de- 
pots of the Trans-Cordilleras Road. The appearance of 
the Sierra stations, too, reflects the increased prosperity 
of the country, though also the national characteristics of 
the inhabitants. Refreshment seekers still depend on the 
colada-hucksters, and the interior of the oficio recalls the 
time when trunks and barrels formed the only furniture 
of our waiting-rooms ; but the oficio master has begun to 
pride himself on the trim flower-plots of his little parterre, 
a gilded Mexican eagle adorns the top of the roof, ‘and 
swarms of living birds inhabit the gourds that hang in 
festoons from the trees and cactus hedges. The railroad 
has demonstrated its usefulness, and the wanton destruc- 
tion of its property has ceased to be a popular amusement. 


Still the managers have never relaxed their vigilance. An 
obnoxious administration or the return of hard times might 
prove that the ladrones have not forgotten their old tricks. 
In a latitude where even the winter nights are warm enough 
for a comfortable bivouac, the soil seems to produce ban- 
dits as naturally as banyan trees, and the ascendancy of a 
higher culture does not prevent the survival of spontaneous 
products. 

Our European cousins can hardly reach an absolutely 
winterless land without resorting to navigation, for Old 
Boreas, ‘‘the Wind Euroclydon,”’ that made St. Paul 
shiver on his trip from Tarsus to Rome, pays still occa- 
sional visits to the southernmost capes of the Mediterra- 
nean peninsulas, but on our continuous continent we could 
construct a railway from the regions of everlasting snow 
to the threshold of the Equator. The extension of the 
Texas International Railroad to the twenty-third parallel 
would, however, suffice for all practical purposes. We 
might pass the winter at Monterey, ‘‘the Gate City of the 
Sierra Madre,’’ move northward between the middle and 
endof April, reach Virginia before the end of June, pass 
the dog days in the White Mountains, and use our return 
tickets at or about the end of October. The amenities of 
winter life on the swamp-girt levees of a South Florida 
hotel resemble the circumscribed fun of a sea voyage; 
but Florida can be reached from New York in three days, 
while a wagon trip from Texas to the Gate of the Sierra 
Madre would last about four weeks. That difference alone 
induces hundreds of winter tourists to prefer a bog to a 
beautiful mountain land, and in the West prevents thou- 
sands of invalids from following the exodus of the swal- 
lows. But there seems no doubt now that two at least of 
the five projected ‘International Railroads’’ will reach 
the tropics, and that the time is near when even people of 
moderate means shall be able to perform the journey of 
life in the train of Eternal Spring. 
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“RESERVE. 





I 
BEHIND a little silken mesh of lace 
That hides and yet reveals I see her face ; 
The filmy web doth not obstruct my view, 
With softened grace her beauty shineth through ; 
Eyes large and luminous, sweet lips aglow, 
Fair waving tresses on a brow of snow. 
So many charms the little net reveals, 
Can there be one I wonder it conceals? 
So, wondering oft, a longing doth assail 
My very soul to tear away her veil ; 
So foolish ! well I know her radiant face 
Is all the fairer for that bit of lace. 


ba 

Behind a winning, baffling veil of pride, 

Intangible yet real, her heart doth hide ; 

The subtle veil no single grace doth mar ; 

Her truth and love shine through, yet doth it bar 

My too audacious eyes ; though many a day 

I fain would tear the torturing thing away 

And see her soul, I will be wise ; who knows ? 

The bud hath beauty that the open rose 

Hath lost forever, and there is no room 

For sweet conjecture o’er a rose in bloom ; 

Maybe I love her more for that sweet pride, 

Behind whose strength her loving heart doth 
hide. CARLOTTA PERRY. 


The Marquis of Carabas. 








By Harriet Prescott SPOFFORD. 





XII 

GASCOYGNE drove Adelaide over to the 
Lonely Beach. ‘‘Take a furred wrap, Ade- 
laide,’’ said Mrs. Stuart. ‘‘This Spring 
wind is too fresh.”’ 

“‘T will stand between her and the wind,” 
said Gascoygne. 

It looked lonelier than ever there as they 
drove up, with nothing but the snow bloom 
of the old plum orchard behind the house, 
like a flight of the breakers’ foam, with the 
sunlight gilding the purple sweep of the 
farther sea, the beach grass just springing, 
and not a soul and not a sail in sight. 

His man had brought the morning paper 
and the Captain sat with it by the fire that 
seldom went out at the Lonely Beach, but 
he was not reading it. He roused himself 
at the sound of their footsteps and voices. 
An open letter had fallen beside him. 
‘* From Dominique,” he said. ‘‘ He has told 
me of his failure. Ah, my God! I have 
nothing left to live for! And he has gone !”” 

‘* He will come back,”’ said Adelaide. 

*T don’t know,”’ said the Captain. ‘If 
he could go away. Why should he? What 
have I done to him that he should desert 
me? What is there for him to come back 
to ?’’ 

“His father,’ said Adelaide, kneeling 
beside his chair and putting her arms round 
the old man’s neck, while Gascoygne picked 
up the paper and walked to the window. 
** And his wife.”’ 

** Adelaide !’’ springing up. 
added that to the rest ?”’ 

“Ts it such an enormity ?’’ she asked, 
forcing a smile for his sake. 

** And when ?”’ he gasped. 

‘*We were married yesterday,”’ she said. 
‘*No one is to know it but Gascoygne and 
yourself. Heaven overlook the hiding it 
from my good mother!’ she exclaimed, 
turning impetuously to Gascoygne. 

‘But you know very well,’’ answered 
Gascoygne, who always brought the com- 
fort of an every-day view of things, ‘‘ that 
my cousin could never keep the secret alone. 
She would have to let all the ladies of the 
Confederated Charities help her.’? And 
then he left them together. 

“That it should come in this way,”’ cried 
the Captain, ‘‘the desire of my heart! I 
had no right to, but I dreamed it, I hoped 
for it. But not this way, not in the dark,”’ 
he said, ‘‘not with my boy ruined, not 
wishing that I might have died before the 
day!’ 

‘*My father !’’ said Adelaidethen. ‘‘You 
have something more to live for now than 
you had before. You have your daughter.”’ 

**T don’t deserve her—oh, I don’t deserve 
her !’”’ sobbed Captain Dacre, sinking into 
his chair again. ‘‘I have only brought the 
sweet thing trouble. Adelaide, my child, 
you must forgive me for the wrong I have 
done you, for’”’— 

‘‘Forgive you for giving me my husband !”” 
she cried, standing before him in all the 
stature of a woman. ‘Don’t think I value 
him less because he is not as strong as an 
archangel. If he were different he would 
not be Dominique. And it is Dominique 
that I love,” she said, the blush kindling 
all her beauty freshly. 

“My dear girl !” 

‘* And as for you, you must come away 
from here. This loneliness is killing you. 
Gascoygne says there is nothing worse for 
the nerves. You must come over to the 
cottage and help us make cheer. He will 


“Has he 





come back. I have faith, I have perfect 
faith in Dominique.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Captain Dacre. ‘‘If he comes 
back he will come back here. I will keep 
his home open and ready for him. You 
will be on the hill, I will be here. Only re- 
member, Adelaide, it is your home here 
too, Adelaide, whenever you will.” 





XIII 

It was a long month in that slow spring, 
a long month without a word from Domi- 
nique. Adelaide, standing where the blush 
roses were now in bloom, had on many an 
evening of it looked out across the sea be- 
neath and wondered if she were the same 
girl who stood there once and said she hated 
death and would like this life to last for- 
ever. Now opening her eyes on the morn- 
ing light, that heavy load upon her heart, 
she had thought that an unending sleep 
would be better than her waking. And 
then one day had come a dateless telegram, 
without signature, from she knew not 
where : ‘‘The Poet’s Book. Marked pas- 
sage. Page three hundred and twenty-five.” 
And she had hastened to take from the shelf 
the book they knew by that name, the old 
‘Thousand Nights and One Night,’’ that 
had once belonged to a poet, had been 
marked and re-marked by his hand, and 
had been sold with his library, a book over 
which they two had often lingered, for its 
flavor, fuller than any other of oriental life, 
for the palms and pomegranates and jas- 
mines and quinces, among which as they 
read they could hear ‘‘the stream in mur- 
muring ripple, and the birds confusedly 
warbling, and the wind with rustling gush 
tempering the world to quiet ;"’ for the 
music of its songs and the poetry of its 
pages. What memories the yellow-leaved 
book recalled, and Dominique must have 
known it would. This was the leaf they 
turned together as the book lay on the old 
blossoming stone wall in the sun, and a bee 
walked across the page as if looking for 
its honey. On this was pictured the bride of 
flexile grace in her gown of green, with 
whom Dominique had compared her as he 
read here and there skippingly, who 
‘showed in her straightness the blade of 
standing wheat.’’ Her hand trembled so 
that the book all but fell as she fluttered 
the pages for that passage which Dominique, 
in a fashion that he had, had from time 
to time taken down with others in his pocket 
note-book. ‘‘Five things,’’ she read, ‘“‘ were 
at once heaped on him: love and beggary, 
and hunger and nakedness and toil ; and 
nevertheless he straightened his soul to en- 
dure.’’ And if the page was blistered with 
her uncontrollable tears, she also, because 
Dominique had done so, straightened her 
soul to endure. And then again there were 
months of silence, in which it seemed to 
her as if her heart and her hair should grew 
gray together, till with the snow came an- 
other message : ‘‘The same. Page two hun- 
dred and two.’’ And when she had found 
this and read : 
**Oh thou art one whose pleasure, when ‘tis spoken, 
Makes the world dance and Fortune clap her hands, ** 
she understood, with but little thinking, 
that Dominique had fallen in with some 
portion of the good luck it would be her 
‘pleasure’ he should have, and a weight 
of anxious sorrow and yearning pity fell 
away from her sensations. She trusted 
Dominique’s own nature for the rest and 
waited. 

She waited a long while. It was on the 
return of her wedding-day that a third 
message came, this time by cable: ‘‘ Second 
Chronicles, ninth, twenty-first.’ Which, 
being interpreted, she found to read : ‘‘ For 
the king’s ships went to Tarshish with the 
servants of Huram : every three years came 
the ships of Tarshish bringing gold and sil- 
ver, ivory and apes and peacocks.’’ This, 
then, told her all she ought to hope to 
know, perhaps. That he was enduring, 
that he had found good fortune, that he 
was following the sea on long voyages, that 
he was in port somewhere on the other 
hemisphere. Doubtless she could have 
traced his whereabouts ; but what he did 
not choose to say she would not guess. The 
message meant a great deal more to her 
than many a longer one might. She knew 
that Dominique had called back, in indi- 
cating it, and wished her also to recall it, 
the happy autumn day when they read an- 
cient history and puzzled over Tarshish, 
and he had drawn a long tress of her fallen 
fragrant hair across his lips, with a glance 
half timid, half defiant, and then a laugh 
that hid the passion of the kiss he gave it, 
while he held it up and apostrophized it : 


***And I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee 
bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night.’ 


Adelaide, how black your hair is. It is 
like the hair of those Arabian girls in our 


poet’s book, that was so dark it made a 
glory of their brows. And then your eyes 
are so blue ; you are a regular Galway girl, 
my arrah-na-pogue ! Nothing but a thread 
of silk, but if I were as far away as a fixed 
star it would have power to draw me back!”’ 
There had often been an echo of raillery in 
such by-play, now she might know how 
real it had been to him all the time. 

She would have liked to keep this last 
message to herself awhile, if it had not 
been her wedding-day. As it was she went 
over to find the Captain and a bible and 
read it to him. 

‘Great heavens!’ said the Captain. 
‘*Gold andivory and apes! Is there a fate 
in it? Can’t he escapeit? Does he mean 
that he has gone into the slave trade ?”’ 

“‘T think you are possessed,” said Ade- 
laide. ‘‘ Why must you needs imagine evil 
when he has told us that he straightened 
his soul to endure? He is on an Indiaman. 
When he commands her he will come to 
us. Then by his own efforts he will have 
retrieved himself. He isalive; he is doing 
well; I feel as if he were almost here. And 
I have brought this to show you, too. Gas- 
coygne did it for me. Does it not startle 
you and fill your soul with joy ?”’ 

It was a likeness of Dominique, that she 
had asked Gascoygne to make—his gift of 
portraiture answering for the first sketch, 
if no more. She had not known what it 
was she asked of him, nor what sacrificial 
fervor Gascoygne had struck into those 
lines that gave back the white light of the 
brow, the glow of the dark eyes, now so 
tender in their downcast gleam beneath 
long lashes like a girl’s, now so ardent, 
now so fiery, the high beauty of the smile, 
the whole starry strength of the face. Per- 
haps Gascoygne gave to the thing some of 
the nobility of his own abnegation—there 
was no abnegation about Dominique, for 
had he known of Gascoygne’s mind he 
would only have said: ‘‘I cannot give her 
up. Youcan. I love her best!’ 

But the Captain turned the picture on its 
face. ‘‘I must not let him beguile the 
good faith out of me with his eyes,’’ he 
said. ‘‘You feel as though he were al- 
most here? I don’t know—I don’t know,”’ 
he said gloomily. ‘‘I only know this, Ade- 
laide, that before he wins you he must de- 
serve you, or I will break the bonds, as I 
can. I will not be a party to the crime.” 

‘*What crime is that?’ said a smooth 
voice in the doorway. 

**One, Mr. Ladeuce,’’ said Adelaide, as 
she turned and perceived him, ‘‘ with whose 
commission, singular as that may seem to 
you, you have no concern.”’ 


, 


XIV 

LADEUCE had returned some time since, 
but had kept rather quiet. As he had once 
before told the Captain that he came to 
help him bring up Dominique, now he told 
him he had come to help him find him. 

*“‘T am not looking for him,”’ said the 
Captain. 

Nevertheless, he staid. Here he might 
find some clue to Dominique, elsewhere it 
would be difficult if not impossible. ‘To 
tell you the truth,”’ he said, ‘‘it is as much 
your Gascoygne, yonder, as Dominique that 
I want. That little irregularity of the 
heart has become troublesome again.’’ 

‘*A heart,’’ said Captain Dacre, ‘‘as 
hard as the nether millstone must be out of 
order, indeed, to make you aware of its ex- 
istence.”’ 

Ladeuce may have found the life a trifle 
solitary, too; but he occupied himself as 
formerly with the fishermen over in Coast- 
cliff town, with more than one run out to 
sea in his own boat, with frequent visits to 
Allia, who welcomed him again as sun- 
shine from the outside world of which she 
saw so little save for some seldom flight to 
the city to see her other trustees, or to take 
an afternoon at the theatre. ‘‘ You are as 
fresh as a flower,’’ said Ladeuce, who had 
that voluptuous enjoyment of voluptuous 
things which made little Allia’s brown and 
scarlet skin give him a portion of the same 
pleasure that his somewhat cultivated 
senses would have found in a painting by 
Greuze. ‘‘It would be rare to take you 
out and show you the things you imagine. 
And I might, perhaps, if I were not old 
enough to be your father.”’ 

**T don’t know what difference that need 
make,’’ pouted Allia. 

When, later, the Captain muttered to La- 
deuce something about his waste of time in 
these regions, ‘‘Is that so?’’ said Ladeuce 
with his sweet low laugh. ‘Could Ispend 
it any better? When does that little moon- 
eyed heiress on the hill, the little Allia, 
come to her majority? I may double my 
fortune with hers and let the Nightbird go.”’ 

‘* Hark ye, Ladeuce,”’’ said he, in his old 
commanding tones, ‘‘not another word of 


that, or we turn the tables and it is I that 


will denounce you!’ And Ladeuce saun- 
tered from the room humming the refrain 
of a tune the Captain had heard many a 
boatload of men sing in the surf of South- 
ern shores. ‘‘It is idle, idle,’”’ groaned 
the Captain; ‘‘the man is returning me to 
what I was !”’ 

But Ladeuce was not concerning himself 
about his influence upon the Captain ; nor 
did he intend his stay to be a long one 
when he should have accomplished his pur- 
pose. He was playing for a large stake 
and could well afford to let the Nightbird 
make her voyages without him, or even 
take a pleasure trip about the world, if in 
the meantime he might win and become 
the benefactor and treasurer of the man 
whom he should lead into fabulous riches, 
He had some little property of his own— 
not much—he had been a free spender ; but 
these riches were hardly less than the mines 
of Potosi, and they meant all that was fair 
and festive in his fancy ; they meant escape 
from danger and work and care—as from 
the dark spectres of forgotten storms, life 
under southern suns in splendor of courts 
and palaces, under southern stars in myrtle 
shadows. He went out with Allia (she 
very happy with the black pearl he had 
given her, which looked like a clot of poi- 
son, but which eclipsed in her eyes every 
pearl the Winged Victory brought Adelaide) 
into the garden where old John was busy 
with some bulbs not far away. ‘These 
are the days,” she said, “‘when we miss 
Dominique ; we used to be out with him 
so much in boats.” 

**Your cousin Adelaide does not seem to 
miss him much.”’ 

**T shouldn’t wonder,” ‘said Allia, ‘‘if 
she heard from him. Indeed—but you 
must never know it—I am almost sure she 
does.”’ 

‘*She is very peculiar, then, to keep her 
knowledge of him to herself, and let my 
old friend languish in his sorrow. One 
would doa good work,’’ said Ladeuce re- 
flectively, ‘‘who restored that son to the 
father. I would go for him to-morrow if I 
knew his whereabouts. What makes you 
sure that she does ?”’ 

-Allia glanced at him cautiously. ‘‘Oh, 
will you promise me,”’ she said, ‘‘ that you 
will never breathe it ?”’ 

“Ts it not enough for you to make me 
the request? I would promise you any- 
thing !”’ 

‘*A telegram came to her. I saw it. I 
ought not you know, but I wanted to; and 
it was only a Bible text. I couldn’t make 
anything of it—but of course she could. 
And it had no date. And it came by cable. 
And that is all,”’ said Allia breathlessly, 
and frightened at herself from every point 
of view. 

‘*By cable! Do you get me a sight of 
that bit of paper !”’ 

‘Why? What good will that do?’ 

“T can trace its starting-point at the 
office ; and we will have Dominique back 
in the time it takes me to fetch him,” 
he said with a glowing face and a joyous 
laugh. ‘You are a faithful child to wish 
to do your friends this service.” 

“Do you want to know the rest?” she 
said; then after a moment, winding and 
unwinding her scarf of red Madeira lace, 
‘‘This morning there came to her a box. 
And it was full of fresh orange-blossoms. 
Net a blemish on them. Oh, it was so 
sweet! I am not betraying anything there, 
for you must have noticed how the whole 
house smells like an altar.”’ 

‘Fresh orange-blossoms. They could 
not have come from far then. That tells 
the story. Do you want a whole string of 
black pearls? I will bring them when I 
bring Dominique.”’ 

Ladeuce had seen the bit of paper before 
another day was over, and had gone about 
his business. If the orange-blossoms did 
not indeed tell the story, yet, in conjunc- 
tion with the message by cable, they told 
enough to the Lieutenant’s mind for him 
to’ conjecture that Dominique had to do 
with foreign shipping, and was just now in 
an American port. 

He would not tell him how deliciously 
Adelaide looked that morning as he passed 
her in the doorway, with the bunch of orange 
blossoms at her throat, with the bloom, the 
blush, the brightness on her face, as if she 
were herself the spirit of ali the sumptuous 
beauty of sea and sky and air upon that 
summer’s day. Between that and little 
Allia’s beauty, of the earth earthy, there 
was the difference that there is between a 
poppy and a star. 


xv 
Tue Lieutenant had given the patient 
work of years to the development of his dis- 
coveries concerning Dominique, and he had 
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the patience and the cunning of a cat to 
give. This part was but play. If he was 
not in one near port he would be in another. 

To find him, to approach him in his own 
solicitous fashion, to represent himself as 
injured by Dominique’s course, to beguile 
him, hungry for news from home, out for 
an hour to his own yacht in the stream— 
all that was no long operation. 

The Nightdird, that had discharged her 
contraband cargo and had been awaiting 
his directions, was in the port where he or- 
dered her, taut and trim, and so well dis- 
guised that not even Dominique would have 
thought her anything but a craft built for 
fast sailing according to some peculiar 
fancy of her owner, the night that he sat 
on her deck as the moon went down and 
the soft wind swelled all the white sails up 
all their lofty height, and the water hissed 
away in foam beneath the sharp keel that 
cleft it. 

There was too much self-contempt and 
too much wisdom in Dominique to let him 
accuse Ladeuce of his ruin. Nobody but 
himself he knew could ruin a man. But 
the tempter had no longer any attraction 
for him, and he was on his deck only 
through a disinclination to refuse, through 
a certain residue of his old kindliness be- 
cause the man was just from Coastcliff and 
the Lonely Beach, and because finally he 
had assured him that he had important 
business which could be best transacted 
with him there. His own ship, the one of 
which he went first mate, was to sail upon 
the morning tide. Ladeuce had caught him 
on the wing. 

Dominique had but an hour or two to 
spend here, and they had been below when 
the Nightbird silently shook out a sail and 
stole away so gently that one hardly ob- 
served she was moving. 

“T will give you a touch of my speed,”’ 
said Ladeuce as they came on deck. And 
then as they took their seats he added: 
** You will not be on hand to sail with your 
ship.”’ 

Dominique sprang to his feet. ‘* Not?’ 
he cried like a trumpet. ‘‘ Not? What do 
you mean ?’”’ And then as he looked about 
him, ‘‘ Are you going to complete my ruin !”’ 

“Softly, seftly,’? said the Lieutenant. 
‘We have no loud voices on the Nightbird. 
Before you grow violent you will hear rea- 
son, and see that there is reason in it. Ce! 
You have been upon this deck before.”’ 

“*T? Never !’’ cried Dominique. . 

“‘Pray be seated,’ said the Lieutenant 
blandly as ever. ‘‘I have much to say to 
you of infinitely more moment than the re- 
covery of your position as mate of any ship 
that ever sailed. You have been, I say, on 
the Nightbird before. She was a slaver 
then.”’ 

‘* A. slaver !’” 

““A slaver. How many years ago is it 
that the staunch little devil whipped the 
hurricane one midnight down in the black 
waters off the Caymans and Dacre and I’’— 

**Dacre! Dacre!” 

‘*No excitement. It is twenty years ago 
and more. My friend, Captain Dacre of the 
Lonely Beach, was master of the Nightbird, 
and brought her safely away from many a 
stern chase loaded to the water’s edge with 
negroes’’— 

“You lie !’ cried Dominique. And with 
the word Ladeuce had measured his length 
upon the deck, while the other stood over 
him blazing in white wrath. 

“T do not lie,’ said Ladeuce calmly, 
rising on one elbow a moment and waving 
back those who would have sprung to his 
aid, ‘‘except upon the deck. And you will 
hear me out if I have to order you put in 
irons to do it. It is for your own interest.” 

“For my own interest!’ exclaimed 
Dominique drawing back. ‘For my own 
interest that you tell me my father was’’— 

‘He is not your father,’’ said Ladeuce, 
picking himself up. And he rubbed his 
bruises contentedly. 

Dominique staggered into his seat. 

‘For God’s sake !’’ he cried. ‘‘Is the 
whole world a lie? Ladeuce, will you tor- 
ture me so—I cannot—no, no, it- is false !”’ 

‘It is true,”’ said Ladeuce. ‘‘I shall call 
Captain Dacre to witness if you force me. 
He will tell you, as I do, that you, a child 
upon your drowning mother’s breast, lashed 
toa spar, were drawn from the wreckage 
of the barque Hl Rey, tumbling by us that 
black midnight; that the woman went 
back to her grave a half hour later, and that 
you were taken by hini for his son. I shall 
run the Nightbird to the bay, before his 
door, and if you have a doubt he shall set 
it quite at rest.”’ ; 

As the smooth voice slipped on there 
flashed on Dominique’s memory, through 
all his bewilderment and doubt and pain, 
the stormy night at the Lonely Beach when 

they had talked of slavers till the Captain 





turned faint and sick. ‘‘My father! oh, 
my father!’’ cried Dominique. His arms 
fell listlessly and he shook with great sobs. 

‘* Desde cuando?”’ said Ladeuce. ‘As I 
said before, he is nothing of the kind. And 
I see no need of trouble at that! He is a 
man living under menace of the penalty of 
piracy, the sword of the law liable to fall 
—no, itis a rope, though’’— 

‘*Silence !’? thundered Dominique, his 
tears like sparks of fire. ‘‘I will not hear 
another word.”’ 

‘* You cannot help yourself,” with a wave 
of the arm indicating his authority there. 
‘* Dacre will tell you all this is true. That, 
morever, he owns the Nightbird at this mo- 
ment’’— 

It was Dominique’s oath at his impo- 
tence, for whose utterance, although under 
his breath, Ladeuce politely paused. 

“‘Atthis moment. So much for that busi- 
ness. But ne will not tell you,” continued 
Ladeuce, ‘‘ for he does not know that your 
mother had just life enough to whisper to 
me your name and race; that I have her 
wedding ring, a part of her linen with its 
name and coronet, and the chain and locket 
from your own throat. Does that interest 
you? If you are not the son of the slaver 
Dacre, do you not want to know who you 
are ?”’ 

‘*No, no, no,’’ sobbed Dominique again. 
‘“*T care for nothing. I want nothing. If 
this is true I want nothing but death. If I 
am not his son I am nobody’s. But itcan- 
not be true ! I swear, I swear it cannot !”’ 

Ladeuce rose and walked forward. His 
fall had stiffened him a trifle. He was not 
altogether in condition for this excitement. 
Still it was but pleasurable excitement. 
When he came back Dominique was quiet 
again, staring out over the shining wake they 
cut in the red glow of the sinking moon, 
his face as white and set as a death mask. 

“You must have known these things 
sooner or later, and you should hold 1n¢ not 
as your enemy in the telling, but your 
benefactor,”’ said the master of the Night- 
bird. ‘‘I have taken this ring, this locket, 
this marked linen, those whispered words ; 
I have left my business and gone to the 
fountain-heads of authority, I have traced 
every thread, I have not left one stitch 
dropped, I have entered your claim, I have 
won your cause; you await only your in- 
vestiture ; for I have proved that the Mar- 
quis del Riviero was killed in an insurrec- 
tion on one of his West Indian estates, to 
correct abuses on which he had left Spain, 
that his wife and child and their servants 
escaped on the barque Hl Rey, that you are 
that child, and that all the estates and their 
accumulated, their unspeakable wealth, and 
all their titles, a dozen in number, belong 
to you, Don Angel the Marquis del Riviero 
y Zumalaxericas. To the proof, I have 
every document and affidavit needed and 
at your service. You do not realize, it may 
be,”’ he went on, at Dominique’s impatient 
gesture, ‘‘what this wealth means. That 
you are a grandee of Spain, that you are 
one who may wear your hat before the 
king ; that signifies little to you, que las- 
tima! Yet to walk your people’s halls 
while their eyes follow you from the painted 
walls, heroes all, that should make their 
blood sweep suberbly in your veins, even 
yours, Dominique! And then you forget 
that life where breath is luxury, under 
the great sweet orange boughs, under the 
stars that hang out of heaven like lamps, 
troops of girls at the fountains, guitars, 
heaps of fruit, eyes flashing from mantillas 
at the church-door—Ay de mi! Of what 
am I talking ?”’ 

‘*And what do you expect for all this?” 
said Dominique hoarsely. 

‘“* Gratitude.” 

** And that is ?’’— 

‘*Your friendship and—your purse—to 
speak openly,’’ with the low rippling laugh. 

‘** You will have neither.”’ 

**Senor Don Angel !’’ 

‘None of your ribaldry with me !”’ cried 
Dominique, ‘‘or I will throw you into 
the sea! It was for this that you took my 
ruin and disgrace in hand, to teach me to 
loathe a simple life, pure love, healthy aspi- 
rations. It was for this that you led me 
through riotous nights and disgusting days 
that I might learn to prize the luxury await- 
ing me and find myself unable to do with- 
out it. I believe that you lie in your throat. 
And let who will enjoy your castle in Spain 
it will not be I. I will not add one hair to 
the burden my father has borne for me’’— 

‘*T shall have to show you the papers, I 
see.”’ 

‘“*T refuse to look at them.”’ 

Ladeuce, his eyes upon the deck, lifted 
his cap from his forehead. ‘‘The papers 

are below,” he said. ‘‘ You will go down 
with me.’’ When he looked up again there 
were men at either side of Dominique, 


‘You will forgive me this,’’ he said, ‘‘when 
the king calls you cousin. Now, quietly, 
or by force.’’ 

‘Let them lay a finger on me!’’ cried 
Dominique. 

‘Quietly, or by force.”’ 

And Dominique went below ; and he saw 
the proof. There was no possibility of dis- 
belief. 

“For what remains,’’ said Ladeuce, 
“that is in relation to the matter of the 
slaver, when we anchor to-morrow, if the 
sea is quiet I will be set ashore and bring 
Captain Dacre off. You will not doubt his 
word. He will but reinforce mine.’’ And 
then Dominique went on deck again. 

In what a wild whirl were his emotions, 
his thoughts, if he could call them thoughts, 
where everything came as it were by the 
flashes of lightning that reveal outlines on 
the darkness of night. His father, whom 
he had adored, whom he had idolized, who 
idolized him! That he should have been 
connected with this, capable of this, guilty 
of this! A thousand points started up 
bristling in the light now, and his doubts 
were torn to shreds of vapor upon them. 
But he could not connect them, he could 
not reason about them; he felt as if all 
things were annihilated and he alone left 
above the empty hollow, as he walked the 
deck for hours. 

Until day broke over the wide, solemn 
hush of the high seas, Dominique still 
walked the deck, unheeding the change 
of watch or the change of time. Ladeuce 
slept on ‘below; he had felt but poorly 
after the stormy night scene ended; a 
thought struck him like a chill that after 
all he might never come into the fruit of 
his labors. 

But with the withdrawal of darkness a 
shade of confusion and hopelessness with- 
drew from Dominique. The sun, who if 
he is not our creator, preserver and bene- 
factor, is at any rate his viceroy, brovght 
some slight help. Dominique remembered 
that Ladeuce had said that this was all 
twenty years ago and more. It was twenty 
years ago that his father forsock this black 
business, saw its horror, suffered with its 
shame. Twenty years is a good part of a 
lifetime. The Captain Dacre of that day 
was not the Captain Dacre of this. Did he 
not know the nature of the man? Some ac- 
cident threw him into that current, rudely 
born and bred, the drift of the sea. When 
he realized the thing he labored to leave it. 
Was he going to believe there was one bad 
seed left inthe lonely soul of the old man? 
Not if a voice from Heaven proclaimed it. 
He knew better. His religion was real, his 
self-sacrifice was utter, his love was per- 
fect. If he bad ever done wrong it had 
been unwittingly ; convicted of the wrong 
he had cast himself free. Should Ladeuce 
bring him off to face his son and confess 
the‘’sin that in all these silent years had 
been branding him to the bone? Never! 
His father should never dream he knew the 
past. His soul should not be seared with 
that. He would take him and they would 
go away together where no one should find 
them. They could have peace yet, if not 


oy. : 

And Adelaide. There came a fresh pang, 
rending his soul asunder. Whatever he 
knew, whatever he felt, he could not ex- 
pect the same of her, nor could he connect 
her with this disgrace. Never could he take 
her in ignorance of this stain upon him; 
never could he betray the facts about his 
father for the sake of regaining her. It 
did not occur to him that if it were not his 
father then the stain had nothing to do 
with himself. He was part and parcel with 
the man whom he called father ; he was 
his son in spirit, if not in flesh. He did not 
reason out so much as that. Adelaide must 
not know ; that was all. If his wife, she 
would have a right to know. She must not 
be his wife then. He would never go back 
to her. She was young ; she would forget 
him. Another man must hear that tender 
voice, must meet the heavenly sweetness 
of her smiles, feel the soft touches of those 
arms, rest in the daily loveliness of face 
and thought and ways. Their marriage was 
but a fiction, after all, as one might say. 
She should be freed. One day it would be 
a faint memory. And one day perhaps Gas- 
coygne—his hands clasped behind his head 
as he walked, his upturned face confront- 
ing the dawn, the groan that passed his 
lips seemed to tear its way from his soul. 

And then Dominique set himself to some 
serious thinking. 

On the Spanish business and his heritage 
he did not pause. For the other there was 
but one decision to make and its conse- 
quences to meet. If his father’s heart had 
not already been broken by his own heart- 
breaking conduct it should never be broken 
by the knowledge that Dominique was ac- 





quainted with his early life. Since he could 
remember him his life had been a perfect 
one. The perfect man was the man he 
knew, not the tempted, the sinning, the 
brutal. This man had no more in common 
with that than the white-winged moth has 
with the loathsome worm before the chrys- 
alis. His memory overswept countless 
scenes of the old Captain’s gentleness and 
patience, his simplicity and sweetness. 
Was the man who sat by the winter’s fire 
imagining God’s scheme of making the dist 
of the earth heroic a bad man? Was it he 
that turned faint and ‘sick when his enemy 
dragged the past before him, and Adelaide 
and Dominique had said they would as 
soon touch the hand of a leper as the hand 
smirched with such a record. No matter 
what the record had been, he loved him 
just the same. Never should harm come 
to him! Had he drawn him out of the sea 
and storm? Neither sea nor storm should 
prevail against him—much less this rep- 
tile! His brain burned with a white heat 
as he remembered the wretch, burned with 
great throbs pulsating through all his body ; 
his heart seemed to pause and snatch his 
breath at every beat. ‘‘Oh, my father, my 
sweet old father !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Never fear ! 
Your son stands between you and wrong ! 
Were his facts a thousand times true his 
story is yeta lie! And I love you so I will 
die before he touches you !”’ 

None of all this had been thinking after 
all so much as swift perception. Yet now it 
all narrowed down to two points of ques- 
tion and answer. Who was there, Domi- 
nique asked himself, that knew of this old 
slaver sufficiently to bring the matter home 
personally? Who knew of it, in fact, at all ? 

No soul but Ladeuce—no one being alive 
upon the earth. The knowledge was locked 
in the Lieutenant’s breast, would be silent 
there forever were his tongue stilled, were 
his hand nerveless. And where was every 
documer.é relating to it? 

On this vessel. 

There was but one course. Was tread- 
ing on a snake’s head murder? If it were 
ten thousand murders it was all the same. 

Then Dominique threw himself on the 
deck and slept without a dream far into 
the day. 

Ladeuce was just going over the side as 
he awoke. ‘‘Good-by,’’ he said. ‘‘Per- 
haps my work is all in vain. But you will 
await me here with the guest I bring to 
you. When you see me again we will have 
changed the complexion of things P’ 

Two men went with him. They ran up 
a sail and soon were a speck on the hori- 
zon. The Nightbird had reduced her sail 
and was slowly edging her way into Coast- 
cliff Bay. Dominique went below and 
occupied himself there—with some charts, 
thought the officer who went to see, since 
everything else was under lock ; with pacing 
up and down like a wild creature ina cage, 
another one reported. He was below a long 
time. The men came back before he went 
on deck, and the vessel had anchored. 

‘Tt was some time afterward that Domi- 
nique approached the officer of the deck. 
‘*T should like for myself,’’ he said, one 
hand on his pistol pocket, ‘‘the yawl with 
which your commander went ashore. I go 
the same way. For you and the rest there 
is the Cape, as you know, not quite a dozen 
miles to the eastward. If you have any- 
thing of value here you had best get it out; 
and you cannot be too quick about -it. I 
see that you have boats enough.”’ 

The man surveyed curiously the dark 
young stranger, whose conduct had been 
so peculiar, whose face was so white and 
whose voice seemed now to come from so 
far away. ‘‘ Are you beside yourself, sir?’’ 
he asked. 

“But you will be, if another hour finds 
you on the Nightbird,’’? said Dominique. 
“Do you recognize this signature?’’ It 
was the draft with which Ladeuce had 
once paid to him some heavy gaming debts 
and that, through all his woe and want he 
had scorned to use. ‘It will make good 
any loss you meet,’’ he said. And then the 
quick sharp dialogue that followed, the 
purse that changed hands with the draft, 
although it left him penniless, and the in- 
trepid spirit in the heat of whose flame 
these men were but the sparks flying up- 
ward, completed the work he wished. 

An hour later the Wightbird, with all sail 
set and not a soul aboard, was drifting into 
Coastcliff Bay in the rosy twilight. Two 
boats had left her making for the Cape, 
and another with its head pointed in the 
opposite direction was stealing over the 
purpling water like a ghost. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





WHEN death, the great reconciler, has 
come it is never our tenderness that we re- 
pent of but our severity.— George Eliot. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIME. 

A CONTRIBUTOR to the Household column 
has lately proved conclusively that the so- 
lution of most household difficulties is to 
be found in “‘ Bags.’’ These articles of all 
sizes and all degrees of ornamentation or 
the want of it receive everything that has 
heretofore been in the way, and leave a 
clear field for experiment in new methods 
and directions. But a housekeeper, discov- 
ered in the kitchen just vacated by the 
latest. Irish mistress, who had left every 
pot, kettle and saucepan plastered with 
remnants of the last thing cooked in them, 
averred that the only bag that appealed to 
her sense of fitness was one large enough 
to inclose kitchen, saucepans and mistress, 
and drop them quietly at the bottom of the 
Delaware. 

The degree of havoc wrought by a fort- 
night of Norah’s administration was incon- 
ceivable to one who had never known the 
same experience. 

“Tis Grease, but living Grease nomore,”’ 
moaned the mistress. ‘It’s dyed in. So 
far as I can judge, Norah took it from the 
frying-pan by the tablespoonful and made 
a different pattern on each board in the 
floor ; and all that was left over she flirted 
about on walls and windows. There are 
even spots on the ceiling. What shall I do? 
I can’t have another servant-come till the 
place is clean, and it never can be clean. 
Scrubbing does no good.” 

‘“No, because hot suds set the grease 
finally and effectually. The only remedy 
for that must be strictly homeopathic, 
more of the same. Paint the floor two or 
three times with warm linseed oil, with a 
week perhaps between each application, 
and you will have something much easier 
to take care of than the bare pine boards, 
which are always a nuisance. An oilcloth 
would be best, but oil without the cloth 
will help matters a good deal. And as for 
paint and windows and all the rest, the 
only thing is spirits’’— 

‘*T haven’t any,”’ interrupted the mourn- 
ful housekeeper, ‘‘and they’ re not for sale.”’ 

‘*Ts spirits of ammonia,’’ pursued the un- 
ruffled friend, whose six years of experience 
were drawn upon by certainly half a dozen 
uncertain sisters in the block. ‘‘ Don’t 
trifle. You will find, and why didn’t I tell 
you before, that ammonia will do half the 
work for you where grease is concerned. 
You want a bottle of it. It is much cheaper 
bought by the quantity, and ought to be 
near your sink quite as much as soap or 
sapolio. When pot or pan has had any- 
thing greasy in it fill it partly with warm 
water and add a few drops of ammonia. 
In ten minutes it can be poured off and the 
thing will be not half the trouble to wash, 
and with no grease lurking in corners to 
flavor the next article cooked in it. More- 
over, pouring it down the sink helps to 
clean and disinfect the drain-pipe.’’ 

‘“‘But the paint? Old Dilly will attack 
these pans, and she never heard of ammo- 
nia. The paint is what troubles me.”’ 

** Allow a tablespoonful of the ammonia 
toa quart of hot water. Two quarts will be 
enough. Take a flannel cloth and wipe the 
paint. It needs no scrubbing, and every 
spot will disappear. Get a cloth now and 
T’'ll show you.” 

That was Mrs. Blossom’s first lesson in 
using ammonia, and she needed no other. 
From that day to this it has been an unfail- 
ing friend, and Norah’s successor, who 
though untrained proved receptive and 
teachable, never allows the bottle to re- 
main a day unfilled. Its uses are so mani- 
fold, the cleansing is so absolute, that it is 
a constant surprise to find how little its 
virtues are known. It can be employed in 
many cases where benzine is used, and is 
a far less dangerous thing to have in the 
house, benzine giving off as soon as the 
cork is removed a great volume of vapor, 
which explodes at once if gas or lighted 
candle is near. 

Grease yields to ammonia quite as readily 
as to benzine. Dilute very slightly where 
spots are to be taken out, using a third 
water and two-thirds ammonia. Wet the 
spots thoroaghly, lay white blotting paper 
over them and iron lightly with a warm 
iron. 

Delicate laces are cleansed with no rub- 
bing, and the consequent danger of thus 
breaking meshes, if ten drops of ammonia 
are added to a pint of hot suds. Silver re- 
ceives a higher polish and keeps clean 
longer when it isemployed. Where pieces 
are but slightly tarnished add two tea- 
spoonfuls of ammonia to a quart of hot 
suds, and rub each piece with an old nail 
brush. If badly discolored whiting will 
also be necessary, but if cleaned at long in- 


tervals with whiting a weekly washing in 
the ammonia water will be sufficient to 
keep them bright. 

Where brushes are to be cleaned nothing 
is so effectual. A pint of hot water and a 
teaspoonful of ammonia are all that is ne- 
cessary. Shake the brushes in this till clean ; 
rinse in cold water and stand them in a hot 
place or in the wind to dry. House plants 
flourish far better if a few drops of the 
spirit are added to every pint of water 
used in watering, and where one has a gar- 
den it is worth while to use all waste water 
in which ammonia has been put for either 
flowers or grapevines, the soap being no 
objection, but on the contrary being also a 
good fertilizer. A sponge bath may be made 
much more refreshing, especially in sum- 
mer, by adding a few drops to the basin of 
water, and in sickness it is equally desir- 
able, being a disinfectant as well as cool- 
ing feverish skin and destroying any un- 
pleasant odor. Like every liquid which 
may do harm, the bottle should always be 
plainly marked and labeled, and always 
too beyond the reach of little fingers. With 


‘this slight precaution no accident need ever 


occur, and no one who has ever tested its 
value is likely to willingly remain with- 
out it. 

WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER? 

] Lobster Bisque. 

Brown Fricassee of Chicken. 
Mashed Potatoes. Rice Croquettes. 
Winter Squash. 

Salad, Lettuce, with French Dressing. 
Sweet Potato Pudding. 

Hard Sauce. 

Coffee or Tea. 

LOBSTER BISQUE. 

One whole lobster, weighing about two 
pounds, or one can of preserved ; one quart of 
milk, one pint of boiling water, two table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch, one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one saltspoonful of mace, and 
a quarter of a saltspvonful of cayenne pepper ; 
two tablespoonfuls of butter. Put the milk 
over in a double boiler holding not less than two 
quarts, and when it boils dissolve the corn starch 
in a little cold water and add to it. In the mean- 
time if the lobster is fresh, take the meat from 
the shell and cut it in little bits; put it over in 
the pint of boiling water and add the butter and 
seasoning. Boil five minutes, and then turn into 
the thickened milk, serving at once with toasted 
crackers. The canned lobster should be cut up 
in the same way. By drying the coral of the 
fresh ones in the oven, and then pounding it 
fine, a pink color can be given the bisque, which 
whether pink or white is a delicious and easily 
made soup. 

BROWN FRICASSEE OF CHICKEN. 

Cut the chicken into nice pieces for serving. 
Roll in flour. Heat a cupful of sweet dripping 
or lard, add a teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoon- 
ful of pepper, and when the fat is at boiling 
point lay in the pieces, frying brown on both 
sides. Where pork is liked several slices may 
first be fried, and the fat from them used for 
frying the chicken, two of which, weighing 
three or four pounds, will make a fricassee for 
a family of six. When all the pieces are browned 
lay them in a saucepan and just cover with 
boiling water. It will require about a quart, 
part of which should have first been poured 
into the frying-pan and boiled a few moments to 
secure all the gravy. Cover closely and stew 
for one hour if the chickens are tender. If 
tough, two will probably be required. For the 
gravy, which should stew down to a pint, dis- 
solve one tablespoonful of flour in a little cold 
water, and add to the boiling broth after the 
pieces have been taken out on a hot platter. 
Strain part of the gravy over them and the rest 
into a gravy-boat. 

MASHED POTATOES. 

As per rule in Number Two. 

RICE CROQUETTES. 

One large cupful of cold rice, half a cupful of 
milk, one egg, one tablespoonful of sugar, one 
of butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a little 
grate of nutmeg. Boil the milk and add the 
rice and seasoning, and as soon as all is stirred 
smoothly the beaten egg. Boil a minute, then 
take off and cool. When cold shape into balls 
or corks, dip in beaten egg and then in cracker 
dust and fry in boiling lard. Serve very hot on 
a napkin laid ona hot dish. When preferred 
without sugar, a tesapoonful of finely-cut pars- 
ley is sometimes added. 

WINTER SQUASH. 

This is always better steamed than boiled, and 
a good deal can be prepared at once, as it keeps 
perfectly well in a cool place, and what is left 
can be used either in pies or fritters. Pare the 
squash, take out the seeds and cut in strips. 
Lay in the steamer, and cook steadily one hour 
or till soft. Turn into a deep dish and mash 
fine, adding for each quart of squash a table- 
spoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of salt and 
half a teaspoonful of pepper. 

SWEET POTATO PUDDING. 

One pound of sweet potatoes, boiled and 
mashed while hot; half a cup of butter, one 
small cup of white sugar, four eggs, whites and 
yolks beaten separately ; half a grated nutmeg, 
juice and grated rind of one lemon, one glass 
of brandy or wine, which can be omitted if 
there are scruples against its use. Cream the 


butter and sugar, and add the yolks of the eggs, 
the spice, lemon and wine. Add the potato, 
slowly beating till all is light, then stir in the 
whjtes, and bake in a buttered dish half an hour. 
If eaten cold it requires no sauce. If hot it is 
better with one. This is the old Virginia rule, 
and is baked there with an under-crust of puff- 
paste, such preparations being always called 
pudding. This is by no means as rich or deli- 
cious, but still very satisfactory if a pintof milk 
is added and the whole baked the same length 
of time. In this case the whites do not require 
to be beaten separately. 
HARD SAUCE. 

Two cups of powdered sugar, half a’cup of 
butter, the juice of one lemon and half a tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg. Stir the butter to 
a cream, add sugar, lemon and nutmeg, and 
beat till light—about five minutes. Pile lightly 
on a pretty dish and set it away to cool and 
harden. HELEN CAMPBELL. 


OUR SOCIETY. 
CONCERNING DINNERS. 


THERE is an old saying that the guests 
at a dinner should never be more than the 
Graces or less than the Muses, but three 
are certainly too few for a formal dinner, 
and nine is not a convenient number. 
There should be, if possible, an equal 
division of ladies and gentlemen, and 
more care should be taken in selecting and 
harmonizing these guests than for any 
other entertainment whatever. At an eve- 
ning party the company is so numerous 
that if one person is dull or unsympathetic 
it is very easy to turn to another; but if 
one is compelled to sit for two or three 
mortal hours and talk to a stupid, heavy 
or conceited neighbor, even a Philadelphia 
terrapin would lose its flavor, and the 
Widow Clicquot herself would fail to 
sparkle. To dine ceremoniously is a seri- 
ous matter, and every precaution should be 
taken to make it agreeable. The diffieulty 
in deciding whom to invite is, however, 
greatly lessened from the fact that since so 
very few of one’s friends can possibly be 
included in a single dinner, no one can, in 
any case, take offense at not being among 
the invited. The easiest dinner to arrange 
pleasantly, unless it be one given to a small 
circle of intimate friends, is when your 
chief guest is a person of well-known and 
decided tastes. It is easy enough to decide 
what set of people among one’s acquaint- 
ances would be most interested in and most 
agreeable to an eminent author, or artist 
or scientist. If it is a young bride, or a 
woman of fashion, to whom you wish to 
show a courtesy, people of similar tastes 
and corresponding social standing should 
be asked. Every hostess likes to secure a 
wit for her dinner-table, but there is just a 
little danger in inviting the too-too bril- 
liant man lest he put all the others in the 
shade and give them that sense of being 
under an extinguisher which does not con- 
duce to the enjoyment of even the feeblest 
luminary. 

There is a story about a certain general 
in the United States army who was one of 
the cleverest talkers of his time, and who 
was well known not to be averse to do 
most of the talking himself. He was once 
marching up a long hill in Mexico, accom- 
panied by his staff. He began to talk at 
the foot of the hill, and grew more and 
more eloquent as he went on and up. He 
flashed, he sparkled, he philosophized, he 
jested, and at last the top of the hill was 
reached. Thereupon he turned to his 
officers and bowed with the sweetest se- 
renity. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘the hill 
is climbed, and we have had a most de- 
lightful conversation.” 

The staff smiled, as one man, with a 
smile that was childlike and bland, for 
they had purposely refrained, every soul 
of them, from speaking a single word 
during the whole march. This kind of 
good talker is mot exactly the one whom it 
is safe to invite to your dinner. 

Other guests not to be desired are the 
man with a theory and the woman with a 
mission. He or she who is fond of an argu- 
ment and who desires to convert the world 
is not precisely the person to beguile the 
hours of a symposium. 

When you have chosen your company 
with due care, you send out your invita- 
tions from ten days to two weeks in ad- 
vance. They will, of course, be replied to 
immediately, that the places of those who 
regret may be promptly filled. -Next you 
will consider your menu. If you were an 
English lady, with a thoroughly trained 
house-steward, you would need only to 
mention to him the number of your guests 
and the day for which they were invited. 
But the average American hostess is not so 
fortunate. She must compose her own 
menu, and really there is room for no small 
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display of individual taste and sense of har- 
mony and fitness. I have chosen from the 
dinners given during a single season by a 
lady whose taste is unquestioned four 
menus : ed 
‘ I 
Oysters on the half-shell. 
Amber Soup. 
Sardines, Radishes and Cucumbers. 
Fish Croquettes. 
Sweetbreads and Cauliflower with Cream. 
Roast Beef. 
Canvas-back Ducks. 
Roman Punch. 
Reed Birds with Sweet Potatoes. 
Poached Eggs on Anchovy Toast. 
Chicken Salad. 
Timbale de Fruits. Orange Jelly. 
Ices. Fruits. Coffee. 
II 
Macaroni Clear Soup with Grated Cheese. 
Salmon with Lobster Sauce. Cucumbers. 
Chicken Croquettes, Tomato Sauce. 
Sweetbreads in Silver Shells. 
Fillet of Beef with Mushrooms. 
Roman Punch. 
Snipe. Potatoes a la Parisienne. 
Mayonnaise of Chicken. 
Asparagus with Cream Dressing. 
Crackers, Cheese and Celery. 
Champagne Jelly with Whipped Cream. 
Neapolitaine Ice Cream. 
Fruit. Coffee. 


Celery. 


11 
Oysters on the half-shell. 
Mock Turtle Soup. 
Soft-shell Crabs. 
Sweetbreads with Tomato Sauce, 
Braised Pigeons with Spinach. 
Fillet of Beef, Sauce Hollandaise. 
Sorbets au Champagne. 

Fillets of Ducks, Larded, with Salad of Wegetables. 
String Beans served on Toast. 
Macaroni with Cheese. 

Chocolate Pudding.* 

Ice Cream and Cakes. 

Fruit. Coffee. 

IV 
Julienne Soup. 

Broiled Mackerel, & la maitre @ hotel. 
Lobster Cutlets. 

Grilled Mushrooms. 

Broiled Chicken and Brussels Sprouts. 
Roast Lamb with Spinach. 

Roman Punch. 

Breast of Quail in Cutlets with French Peas, 

Salad of Lettuce. 
Cheese Omelette. 
Pineapple Bavarian Cream. 
Charlotte Russe. 
Fruits. Coffee. 

In a house where wine is given, sherry is 
served with soup; white wines, such as 
sauterne or chablis, with champagne, with 
the first roast, and afterwards champagne, 
hock or claret, as the guest prefers. With 
the game Burgundy makes its appearance, 
and with dessert it is customary to offer 
sherry, port, claret and Madeira. Liquors 
come in at the end of the feast, anda small 
decanter of cognac is frequently handed 
round with the coffee. 

A table is arranged on the same general 
principles fora large dinner and for a small 
one. Many ladies use table-cloths wrought 
in colors,or a cloth thatis partly of lace, re- 
vealing a red cloth underneath. For myself, 
however, I am old-fashioned enough really 
to prefer a table spread with the finest and 
most exquisite white damask. The china 
should be as beautiful as one’s purse can 
afford. The people to whom lovely china 
is no pleasure lose one of the minor delights 
of life. Napkins should be folded simply 
and squarely, as any flourish in folding 
them. savors too much of the hotel or the 
restaurant. One is placed on each plate 
with a small roll of bread. At each place, 
besides a goblet or a small tumbler for 
water, should be the appropriate glasses for 
whatever kind of wine is to be served. 

Lofty épergnes and centre-pieces are no 
longer in good style. One of the most 
beautiful decorations fer the table is a bank 
of exquisitely arranged flowers going down 
through the centre of it, and leaving on 
each side just room for the plates and 
glasses. Other pretty fashions are to put 
the fruit, tastefully arranged, upon the 
table and intersperse it with flowers. In 
whatever fashion one chooses to arrange 
them flowers in profusion are indispensable 
‘to a really handsome dinner, while they 
beautify the most simple one. 

Candles are considered a much more 
agreeable light for the dinner-table than 
gas, and when shaded with soft, rose-col- 
ored shades they are infinitely becoming. I 
have used up my space without speaking of 
how guests should be received, of questions 
of precedence, of how .long delinquent 
guests should be waited for, and the count- 
less other questions which come up before 
one can take leave of dinner-giving. As 
Emerson says wisely, ‘‘ The law of the table 
is Beauty—a respect for the common soul 
of all the guests.”’ 

LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Tees. 
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MONOGRAM AND SYMBOL OF CHRIST. 


Early Church Symbols. 


Earty Christian art is pre-eminently symbolic. It 
represents the mysteries of the Christian faith and the 
dogmas of its creeds in signs, marks and visible objects. 
There are several reasons why this was the case in the 
first centuries. The converts were mainly of the lower 
and uneducated classes, to whom a picture would appeal 
more strongly than a word; they had all been accustomed 
to forms of religion which dealt very largely in objective 
teachings ; and particularly the necessity of concealing the 
holiest formalities of the new faith from jealous and skep- 
tical observers prompted to the use of signs and figures 
which would bear one meaning to the initiated and an- 
other to the outsider. What was called ‘‘The Discipline 
of the Mystery’’ was a well devised and widely adopted 
plan to unfold only gradually and after due probation the 
real meaning and promises of the Christian teachings. 
Hence in the very earliest relics of distinctively Christian 
art we discover a series of symbols used with definite 
meanings and setting forth in picture and form the ritual 
of the Church. 

These symbols were derived mainly from passages in 
the Old or New Testament wherein the name of some 
object had been used metaphorically; in other instances 
from traditions founded upon or referring to some inci- 
dent narrated in the Scriptures. 

The Saviour Himself is represented under a great va- 
riety of symbolic figures. He is the Lamb, the inno- 
cent bearer of the sins of the world; or the Good 
Shepherd, occasionally with a cruse of oil in 
his hand to maintain the holy fire; the Rock 
on which is built the Church; the Vine, which 
bears perfect fruit from whose juice flows the 
blood of atonement; the Lion, born of the 
house of Judah and foreordained to conquer 
the world; the Fountain, from which flows 
the Water of Life; a Light or Torch, lighting 
the path of the believer through the shadowy 
valley of the world; a Hand, pointing out the 
way, and guiding the uncertain footsteps of 
the wanderer; a Gate, at which the believer 
knocks, and to whom it shall be opened ; and 
most frequent of all, a Fish, this having a 
double significance—first as referring to the 
water of life, and especially as the word for 
fish in the Greek tongue is formed of the 
initial letters of the Holy name and title ‘‘Je- 
sus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.’”’ The fish 
swimming with a basket of bread on its back is a very 
common symbol of the sacrament of the Eucharist. 

The Eucharist, indeed, held a supreme place in the 
primitive art of the Church, as it also did in the thoughts 
and lives of the early believers. This ordinance was the 
chiefest mystery of their religion; around it centred all 
the transactions of worship; up to it led all the steps of 
instruction and initiation of their devotional system. As 
to the heathen it was foolishness, the greater effort was 
made that in no direct manner should its meaning be con- 
veyed to the eye. Indirect representations alone were 
selected, such as appealed only to the enlightened mind. 
Thus a fish placed with loaves marked with a cross, the 





fish bearing the basket of loaves, or at other times a wine 
jar, signified both the outward and visible elements, and 
the inward and Spiritual presence. In other relations it is 
a lamb carrying on his back a pail supposed to be filled 
with milk, the suggestion being of the food which the 
Good Shepherd prepares for his flock. Such symbols, 
found in the Catacombs, are in some instances believed to 
date as far back as the second century. 

The Resurrection and the confident belief in the life 
hereafter were portrayed under a variety of quaint sym- 
bols, partly adopted from heathen sources, partly from 
Christian tradition. Toa gentile origin we must ascribe 
the Egg, which at Easter even yet plays so prominent a 
part in Christian lands. It was sanc- 
tioned in very early ages a8 a symbol of 


early Christians. It is composed of the two Greek letters, 
X, P, (Ch, R,) which begin the name. Surrounded with 
the wreath, and with the palm branches at the side, it sig- 
nified at once the fact of his martyrdom and of the hope 
of immortal life which his sufferings brought to the breast 
of every believer. 

This symbolic expression of the faith of the early 
Church was carried into all the forms of art—we might 
almost say, into all the actions of daily life. The imme- 
diate imitation of the life of the Master had a literalness 
in that age which we have utterly lost in our epoch. The 
Agape was a true love-feast ; it meant that all who par- 
took of it were so fixed in their love each toward his 








resurrection and regeneration, and in 
some of the early tombs was even laid 
in marble imitation beside the dead. St. 
Augustine informs us that a Nut was 
also used to typify the same hopes, its 
three parts typifying the three elements 
of our being—the shell our flesh, the 
solid portion our bones, while the kernel 
within, being that which through decay 
passes into a new and wonderful life, 
sending the tender shoot from the dark- 
ness of the soil to the brightness of the 
day, indicated the soul, which is to have 
another life in a better world. Less 








far-fetched 
is the type 
of the Dove 
bearing an 
olive branch 
in its beak 
signifying 
the happy 
issue of a 
virtuous ca- 
reer. 

Another 
bird, the Pea- 
cock, was of- 
ten used to 
represent the hopes of immortality. It was a common 
belief, one that St. Augustine asserts that he himself had 
tested by experiment and found true, that the flesh of this 
fowl will not decay, but if exposed merely dries up. This 
was the alleged reason for taking it as a type of immor- 
tality; but probably it was borrowed from Oriental 
imagery, as for centuries before the Christian era it had 
in the Brahminic ritual of India a similar signification. 
The Dolphin among fishes was that selected to typify the 
resurrection and the life hereafter, a meaning akin to one 
which it also bore in ancient Greek myths. 

The monogram of Christ represented at the top of the 
page appears in some of the most ancient works of the 

































neighbor, and all toward God in Christ, that they 
were willing to divide what they had here, and to- 
gether die in the witness of the truth, were they called 
upon to do so. And in that age they often were. 

This yearning for artistic representation extended to the 
household utensils as well as to the sacred vessels. The 
two circular designs pictured near the centre of the page 
are from the bottom of cups—supposed for this reason to 
have been communion cups, but which may have been 
merely vessels of common use. The one, if Roman, might 
represent St. Anna, or if Greek, the imperative of the 
verb ‘‘Ascend,’’ ‘‘Arise.’’ In either case the inscription 
would not be quite correct. In legendary art St. Anne 
typified the Visible Church as distinct from that of the 
Spirit, and her name itself conveyed a second and mystic 
meaning to the believer, as it is in sound closely similar 
to the Greek ana, upward, heavenward. 

Next to it, on the right, is the representation of two 
winged infants, the one holding upright a palm branch, to 
which the other points. Below are two cocks. These 
recall to mind at once the history of St. Peter, and in the 
types adopted by the early Church mean Watchfulness, 
and admonish to its necessity. The Greek legend means 
‘*Drink, thou shalt live.’’ 

At the foot of the page we have placed a careful draw- 
ing from the side of an ancient Christian sarcophagus or 
burial casket. Many interesting symbolic designs are upon 
it. We can see portrayed the story of Jonah, typical of the 
Resurrection ; that of Noah, receiving the dove ; Moses smi- 
ting the rock from which flows the Living Water; Joseph 
and Mary fleeing into Egypt; the dolphins, the carp, ete. 







































































DESIGN FROM THE SIDE OF AN ANCIENT CHRISTIAN SARCOPHAGUS, WITH VARIOUS SYMBOLS. 








FROM THE ROMAN CATACOMBS, 
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THE REPRIMAND. 











(FROM THE PAINTING BY BENJAMIN VAUTIER.) 


No description is needed to explain this well-conceived scene from village life. The painter Vautier, a native of ‘‘the pleasant Pays de Vaud,” Switzerland, studied at 


Disseldorf and soon took rank as one of the leading artists of that famous school of German art. 


excellent example of his treatment. 


The above is taken from one of his most celebrated pictures and is an 








Under Green Apple Boughs. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

**On maiden ! Come into port bravely, or sail with 
God the seas.’ 

EXHAUSTED from the fierce strain of the 
part he had played, Fred slept heavily but 
peacefully, as if no burden of sin or conceal- 
ment weighed him down, and wakened with 
a sense of keen vigor and a determination 
not to flinch in any emergency. He was an 
excellent sailor, and made one of the very 
few who appeared at the breakfast-table, 
answering the many inquiries with a sym- 
pathetic devotedness that won the admira- 
tion of all. Sylvia still slept, and with 
another charge to the stewardess to watch 
her carefully he went on deck and for an 
hour fought the wind, still blowing heavily 
though the rain had ceased and the sun oc- 
casionally struggled out from the thick 
gray clouds. Hill joined him, and they 
walked and talked till Fred had had all 
that he could bear. To talk at all was dif- 
ficult. He found himself steadily brooding 
over every phase of this complication till 
at last, weary and more dejected than he 
would have believed possible, he sought 
the saloon and tapped at Sylvia’s door. 
The stewardess opened it, and looked re- 
lieved as she saw him. 

**She’s awake,’’ she said, ‘“‘but I can’t 
make her speak, an’ she won’t eat nothing. 
I’ve tried everything most, an’ she just 
shakes her head an’ shuts her eyes. You'd 
better see what you can do.”’ 

‘Bring a cup of beef-tea and I will coax 
her to take that,” said Fred seating him- 
self by her. A shudder ran over the girl’s 
figure, and she put out her hand to the 
stewardess. 

‘*Don’t leave me,” she said. 
not be left with him. 
away.”’ 

The stewardess shook her head pitifully. 

“There, that’s the way she goes on, 
a clutching at me ever since she woke up, 
an’ a saying over an’ over, ‘Oh, don’t go 
away!’ It’d move a heart of stone, poor 

+ ” 


“T must 
Please don’t go 


Fred was silent till the tea had been 


brought, then closed the door and drew his 
chair near the berth. A certain fierceness 
was taking possession of him, a feeling he 
would have supposed impossible twenty- 
four hours ago, but that, as he looked at 
the pale face filled even now with a fixed 
intensity of determination, rose and domi- 
nated him. His impulse was to shake this 
slender yet relentless force before him; 
to bend or break this stubborn will, and 
end the struggle he plainly saw had but 
just begun. He set his teeth and clenched 
his hands, then rose with a sense of disgust 
at his own thought and stood tempted for 
a moment to confess his baseness and atone 
as he could, if any atonement were pos- 
sible. As if guessing his thought, the girl 
rose, her beautiful hair falling in a cloud 
about her, her eyes, dark with woe, fixed 
full upon him. 

‘* Fred,’’ she said, ‘‘It is not too late yet. 
Almost all the wrong is done that can be, 
but you can save yourself and me still if 
you will. For the sake of all you value in 
this world—for God’s sake keep away from 
me now, and let me go home when we 
get there, with all the truth told. I believe 
in you enough even now to think that you 
may do this—to pray that you will.” 

** And if I do not ?”’ said Fred. He drew 
nearer and sought to take her hand. Again 
the uncontrollable shudder passed over her, 
but she still looked at him steadily. 

‘There is notsuch baseness in the world,”’ 
she said low. ‘If you do not listen there 
is no man alive so sunk in vileness. Where 
is your soul? My God! Where is your 
soul ?”’ 

‘*Here, in your keeping,”’ Fred said pas- 
sionately, seizing her hands and covering 
them with kisses. ‘‘I am vile. I admit it, 
but only for having made you suffer. I love 
you and have not stopped to count conse- 
quences. You are mine, and you know it. 
Only admit it and sorrow ends. Sylvia! 
Sylvia! We can be infinitely happy. You 
are not a common girl, with weak, poor 
thoughts of life. You are a glorious woman, 
and you have the power to make of me 
what you will. Begin this new life with 
me,.and show the world that there are some 
bonds stronger than law can forge, and 
holding such good as lesser souls cannot 
even imagine.”’ 

‘“‘Once before I answered you,”’ Sylvia 





said after a long pause. She had searched 
his face with an intensity of questioning, 
changing to despair. Then the cold gleam 
returned to her eyes, her face settled into 
a still hardness as if the soft lines had sud- 
denly become marble. 

‘Tt is useless, and I am helpless,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I thought compassion might move 
you for me and for those who have loved 
you and whom you wrong. I would rather 
sink now in this cruel sea or die here be- 
fore you than meet your look or touch your 
hand again. I loathe you as I could not 
loathe the foulest wretch that walks, and 
my loathing is a wall between us that even 
you cannot break down.”’ 

Keen and cold, each word came like a 
stab rending the gauzy mesh of self-delu- 
sion, and as it fell the same fierce impulse 
came upon him, and he crushed the hand 
he still held till Sylvia uttered a low cry 
of pain, yet smiled bitterly as she met his 
furious look. 

‘* You have a brute’s strength,’’ she said 
faintly, ‘‘and use it as the brute does.”’ 

‘*Sylvia, you are a fool and worse than a 
fool,’’ he cried. ‘‘One word from you would 
make me forever at your command. You 
drive me mad, Can’t you think how I love 
you ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I think how you love me,”’ she 
answered with the same deep scorn, ‘I 
know.”’ 

Fred looked at her hopelessly. She had 
spoken truly. The intensity of loathing 
seemed to emanate from her and to form a 
wall, crystal clear, through which her 
beauty might still be seen, bewildering and 
drawing him on irresistibly only to dash 
himself at last against the impassable ob- 
stacle. Hot tears rushed to his eyes. Fierce 
gleams passed over his face. In all his life 
no such conflict had ever shaken him, yet in 
the very crisis of feeling Kingsley’s words 
seemed to stand out before him: ‘‘ Dissect 
your own emotions, don’t let them dissect 
you,” and he rallied his forces. To tem- 
porize for the present was the only thing, 
and he stood considering. 

** At least you can understand,’’ he said 
at last, ‘‘that to carry out my plan for you 
will be your only safety if you have any 
wish to return home. Submit to the de- 
ception for the sake of your friends, if for 
nothing else. No one on the steamer will 


’ 





ever know that we are not brother and sis- 
ter, and by denying it you simply bring 
worse complications. ”’ 

Sylvia was silent, and he turned after a 
moment and left the room. Then she 
drank the cup of broth, ate a bit of bread 
and put on her wrappings as quickly as 
the motion of the ship allowed. Her 
mind was made up. To:stay here in this 
room subject to constant intrusion could 
not be borne. She must be on deck, free 
from this stifling air. The rushing water, the 
piling waves were easier to face than present 
terror or past memories. Out in the free 
wind some deliverance might come, soime 
plan for escape, for escape there must be, if it 
were possible to keep quiet; to think, to 
resist the benumbing terror that seized her, 
and that seemed the beginning of madness. 
With all her strength she prayed for quiet- 
ness, and in the struggle it came. Some- 
thing strange and unseen, but mighty and 
consoling, filled her soul. She put out 
her hands as if they could touch it, then 
opened the door to the stewardess’ knock, 
and even smiled faintly at her astonished 
look. 

“‘T want to go on deck,” she said, ‘if 
you will help me a little. I shall be better 
there, I know.”’ 

** You do look different,’’ was the answer, 
after a long scrutiny. ‘‘I reckon you will 
be better out, but I'll just speak to your 
brother an’ see what he says.”’ 

Sylvia shrunk but was silent, and in a 
few moments Fred came accompanied by 
Mr. Hill, and the two aided her to the deck 
and established her in a sheltered spot, 
wrapping her in shawls and then leaving 
her-to pace up and down the deck, and 
Sylvia putting down all memory of old ter- 
rors waited, for surely in all this great ship 
must be some one who finally would help. 

In such waiting the day wore away. She 
forced herself to eat whatever they brought 
her, spoke occasionally a few words in an- 
swer to the inquiries of the many who had 
heard her story and looked at her with in- 
terest and pity, and studied each face with 
an eagerness she could barely disguise, 
hoping for one that might in the end un- 
derstand. But only curiosity and compas- 
sion were visible, and she returned to her 
room in the evening half despairing, yet 
resolutely bent upon patience, and praying 
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with tears she sought vainly to check for 
quietness and strength. 

“‘There’s a dear,’’ the stewardess said, 
as she tucked her in for the night. ‘I 
wouldn’t a believed you could come out of 
it the way you have. You'll be all right 
before you’re half way over, and won’t 
your brother be pleased? I never see such 
a young man. He’s more like a sweetheart 
than a brother, an’ that worried over you 
he can’t keep still two minutes. Lie easy 
now. The moon’s up clear. To-morrow 
will be a good day.”’ 

Day after day Sylvia took her place on 
the deck and watched for some opportu- 
nity of speech with Hill or any of the two 
or three who she fancied might help. Once 
or twice she had begun her story, but Fred 
always appeared before anything had been 
accomplished, save bringing the look of 
half-startled sympathy, involuntarily given 
to any indication of wandering mind. An- 
other nature might have feigned toleration 
if nothing more, but to Sylvia this had 
been impossible and only as the days passed 
on did she realize that a different course 
must be taken, and that thus far she was 
utterly at his mercy. 

“T shall be mad. Iam not sure but that 
I am now,”’ she said at moments, recover- 
ing from the curious blankness that at times 
came suddenly upon her; not a faintness, 
but a sense of utter desolation ; the old life 
ages behind her, and the present only an 
abyss of woe. She struggled for quietness 
but the days and nights of cruel anguish 
were doing their work and she seemed but 
the ghost of the girl who a week before had 
come to this tomb of hope and life and 
youth. Her story had spread through the 
ship. The sailors and firemen sought op- 
portunities to get a glimpse of the mad 
young lady who was being taken to Eng- 
land, and even the head cook left his sauce- 
pans one afternoon, doffed his paper cap 
and approached as near as he dared. 

“‘She’s as pretty as need be if she is 
mad,”’ he said on his return to the assist- 
ant taken at the last moment as substitute 
for the regular one who had gone on a 
spree lasting one day too long. The new 
hand, silent and if a trifle surly, under- 
standing his business thoroughly, barely 
looked up from the pastry he was rolling. 

‘* What she ?”’ he said. 

**You can’t mean as you haint hattend-- 
ed,’’ said the head cook, an Englishman of 
quite stately presence and unlimited side 
whiskers. ‘‘It’s all over the ship about her 
taking such a fit against her own brother, 
and vowing she’s some one helse. Now ’e 
looks like a Spaniard a bit, but she’s fair 
as fair, an’ doesn’t favor him hany as you 
might say though hit aint uncommon in 
families. He’s a Keble, an’ I’ve knowed 
that name in Lancashire an’ a ’igh family 
too, but Boynton—Sylvia Boynton she 
swears she is.”’ 

Berry, for it was Berry who listened, 
dropped his roller, but recovered himself in 
a moment. ‘’Taint out o’ the common 
where I came from,”’ he said. ‘‘ What does 
she look like ?”’ 

‘*Like death or a wax figger,’’ returned 
the cook. ‘‘ White as death, and heyes 
shinin’ so I couldn’t see the color of ’em, 
an’ yeller hair. My aunt’s a hairdresser 
an’ I know the kinds, an’ this is a color 
she’d give her heyes to get hold hof. Alive 
you might say.” 

Berry’s face was inscrutable as he worked, 
but with the first lull in the endless pre- 
paration of meals, he too stole on deck and 
from behind a mast watched the figures 
pacing up and down. 

‘It’s him,’’ he muttered at last as Fred 
swung by with Hill, unconscious of the 
watcher so near him. ‘‘ Now I'll find out 
if it’s her.” 

Carefully as was necessary in a place 
where he had no right whatever, he stole 
forward till near enough to see plainly the 
steamer chair in which Sylvia reclined. 
His eyes dilated and astonishment and in- 
credulity contended on his face. At this 
moment the girl turned her head and as if 
feeling a friendly if unseen presence, looked 
with eager appeal, changing, as she saw no 
one, to the pitiful submission—the look she 
oftenest wore. Berry started forward, but_ 
was peremptorily ordered back by an officer 
of the deck. 

““There’s some devil’s play going on,’’ he 
muttered as he returned to work. ‘She’s 
as nigh death’s door as that time eight 
year ago when we brought her back. Jim 
Berry, you’ve got a chance for a job an’ 
you’d better attend to it lively, but how’ll 
you do it I'd like to know. Easy now. 
Take your time to find out.”’ 

‘*She’s his sister, is she?’’ he asked the 
cook, who glad to see some sign of interest in 
his taciturn companion, gave at once every 
shred of gossip. Sylvia’s special attendant 





was his cousin, and Berry listened eagerly 
to every detail she had given. He pondered 
long what course to take. To find means 
of communicating with Sylvia was the first 
necessity, and by evening he had decided 
what course to take. 

Fred had been pacing the deck in the 
moonlight, his face anxious and disturbed, 
his mind filled with bitterness at his own 
folly and the whole entanglement, when he 
heard a voice behind him, and turning con- 
fronted Berry, who stood there inscrutable 
and unsmiling as of old, saying quietly : 

**So it is you, Mr. Keble.” 

Fred started as if struck a sudden blow, 
then collected himself. 

‘“‘Then you are here, Berry? I was not 
expecting that and you startled me,’’ he 
said with an effort. 

“Tt is quite a Domingo party,” said 
Berry slowly. ‘‘ Me an’ you an’—Miss 
Sylvey.”’ 

Fred hesitated only one instant, then an- 
swered quietly : 

‘Then you have seen her, Berry ?”’ 

“T’ve seen her.”’ 

Fred studied his face intently. 

**Come this way,” he said, going toward 
a secluded part of the deck. ‘Berry, I 
think I know you pretty well. You always 
loved money. I remember that, and here’s 
a chance to make a pile.”’ 

“ How | abd 

“By holding your tongue, or better by 
making up your mind to help me out. You 
can’t do much harm, even by speaking 
what you may think, for I know my ground 
and, too, know enough about you to 
silence you. You can help me if you choose, 
and end this whimsical girl’s follies. Ican 
claim you as an old family servant, and if 
you will recognize her as my sister Eleanor 
and call her so, at the end of the voyage 
you shall have three hundred doliars in 
gold, and another hundred when she is dis- 
posed of—the Lord knows how !’’ 

** Make it five hundred,” said Berry lift- 
ing his head, ‘‘and I’ll do it. Where are 
you taking her?” 

‘“‘No farther than Liverpool,’’ said Fred’ 
with a sigh of relief. ‘“‘ Berry, I have made 
a bad mess of things. Nothing has turned 
out as I expected, and now all I want is to 
smooth things over the best way I can. I 
am glad you take it so quietly, and it is 
worth your while to do so. You won’t re- 
pent it. I shall call for you to-morrow 
morning, and see that you don’t change 
countenance.” . 

‘No sir,” said Berry turning away, and 
Fred hastened to his room, jubilant that 
the way out of trouble was at least dis- 
cernible. Berry could take her back to 
America and the Boyntons would receive 
her again, and thus restore any status she 
might have lost, while his plausible expla- 
nation would account to all for the whole 
affair. Every provision should be made for 
her comfort, and nothing said of her that 
he could prevent, though but one inference 
was likely to be drawn by his own family 
and the village in general. 

‘* A dear whistle,”’ he muttered at last, 
asall lay clear before him, ‘‘and the last 
time in this world that I play the fool in 
such fashion. I should like to get at Kings- 
ley’s motive for urging the thing as he did. 
He is two-thirds responsible for the whole. 
The girl is a lunatic and I have had enough 
of her. She will be half demented proba- 
bly from the way she has chosen to take it, 
and that will answer my purpose too.. Af- 
ter I’ve written the full explanation to my 
people and hers I’ll wash my hands of the 
whole. Its a bore.” 

Sylvia sat on deck next morning looking 
listlessly forward as Fred approached and 
stood locking at her with the pitiful in- 
terest that moved her at times to almost 
fury. 

‘See if she will know you,’ she heard 
him say in a low tone, and looking up she 
saw Berry’s face, on which no expression 
save that of astonishment could be. dis- 
cerned. 

‘Berry ! O Jim Berry !”’ she cried, spring- 
ing up. ‘‘Oh, don’t you know me?” 

‘*To be sure I knows you, Miss El’ner,”’ 
said Jim in the subdued tone of an ancient 
servitor. ‘‘But laws! you do look power- 
ful bad! Po’ Miss El’ner! You’s been 
mighty sick, hasn’t you ?” 

‘‘And do you mean to lie too?” Sylvia 
cried wildly. ‘Berry, I am almost mad. 
For the love of Heaven say that you know 
me.”’ 

‘Stay by her a moment while I go for 
some hartshorn,”’ said Fred, hastily rush- 


”? 


. ing down to the state-room. Berry bent 


over her and folded the shawls about her 


again. 

‘* Miss Sylvy,’’ he whispered, ‘‘keep your 
courage up. I'll take care o’ you or die 
for it,’? and then added aloud, ‘‘ Po’ Miss 


El’ner! She’s just a shadow of what she’d 
ought to be.” 

“She knows him,”’ whispered one and 
another, as Sylvia clung to him for a mo- 
ment; then, the revulsion of feeling more 
than she could bear, she sunk back uncon- 
scious. ; 

“Don’t go away, Jim. Stay and take 
care of me,’’ were her first words as she 
once more came to herself, but Jim had 
already disappeared. The interest in the 
brother and sister was however so strong 
that it was easy to claim some portion of 
his time, and Fred with a blind faith long 
afterward incredible to himself allowed 
him to hover about her and perform many 
of the offices hitherto his portion and that 
of the stewardess. 

‘“*She has taken a turn for the better,”’ 
the passengers said, and Fred grew light- 
hearted again, feeling that the worst was 
over, and his nearly fatal blunder well nigh 
retrieved. So the tenth day came, and with 
it the low shores of the Mersey and a thick 
gray fog, through which the forest of masts 
was barely discernible. 

““There’s a nice quiet place where you 
can lodge and nobody to ask questions,”’ 
Berry had said on the previous day, and 
Fred, who had been undecided just what 
course to pursue, accepted the suggestion 
with relief. It was evident that Sylvia’s 
strength had so failed that there must be 
an interval of complete rest before her re- 
turn. He ordered a cab after all the 
passengers had gone ashore, and leaving 
Sylvia in Berry’s charge, returned to the 
saloon for some purpose. The. stewardess 
had also been called away, and only one of 
the ship’s officers stood near. 

“Tl jest carry her down now,” Berry 
said, lifting the slight figure in his arms 
and going over the plank. ‘‘She’s so tired o’ 
the old deck, Miss El’ner is, she shan’t stay 
another minute. You tell Mr. Keble she’s 
a waitin’ for him in the kerridge, if you 
please, sah.”’ 

Three minutes later Fred came to the side 
of the cab, opened the door and started 
back. 

‘*Where is the young lady ?”’ he said. 

“There hain’t any young lady,’’ answered 
the driver, who having been out all night 
had been sleeping as he waited. 

“*You’ve asked the wrong man,”’ said a 
bystander. ‘‘A young lady drove away a 
bit ago with a black man that lifted her in. 
I thought it out o’ the common that there 
wasn’t anybody with her. Made a mistake, 
didn’t they ?”’ 

“A slight one,’’said Fred with a mighty 
effort, turning back to the steamer and 
going to his state-room as if in search of 
some forgotten article he buried his head 
in his hands and thought. 

So Berry had played him false. That 
need make no difference however. The only 
plan now must be to lodgea sum of money 
at the banker’s in her name, and write im- 
mediate explanations which should both 
clear Sylvia and place his own conduct in 
the most desirable light. This done he 
could forever wash his hands of the whole 
thing and let the new life give immediate 
compensation for the thorning of the past 
months, To Paris and a taste of genuine 
freedom before work began, but first a de- 
corously energetic search for the missing 
sister and a final scene in the play of emo- 
tion and anxiety. ; 

The result we know so far as he is con- 
cerned. Notrace of the missing girl could be 
found. He posted letters for home, com- 
pleted the arrangements he had planned, and 
hastened to London with only a passing and 
for the present final pang of remorse. Berry 
was sure to do his best, and all personal re- 
sponsibility was at an end. His spirits rose 
and he entered London even jubilant over 
the solution of difficulties, and gave him- 
self up to the charm of the new life with 
an exhilaration proportioned to the most 
unaccustomed depression of this dreadful 
voyage. 

Berry, with one glance behind as he or- 
dered the driver to go as if the devil were 
after him to a given street and number, 
sprang to the box, and Sylvia, who as yet 
hardly realized her deliverance, sank back 
and tried to collect herself. Thrills of 
burning heat ran over her, followed by as 
deadly a cold. Her head throbbed, and 
before her eyes alternate flame and dark- 
ness seemed to pass. Worn with long and 
bitter conflict, fever was upon her, and 
when after half an hour of driving a re- 
mote street was reached, Berry opened the 
door to find her past any power of recog- 
nition. 

‘“*No pow-wow,”’ he said, as a delicate- 
featured quadroon answered his heavy 
knock. Behind her came an alert and 
eager old woman, blacker than either, and 
wearing a gay Madras head-handkerchief. 


‘*Put her to bed lively,’’ he added, as he 
bore her into a spotlessly clean little bed- 
room, ‘‘an’ ask your questions after you’ve 
got her there. You'll cure her, mammy, if 
anybody can, an’ you’re nigh as handy, La- 
vinia, when you’re a mind to be. Turn to 
now an’ do your best, both o’ you.” 

For a fortnight as the fever burned on 
the grave physician shook his head. Berry 
had told enough of the story to enlist his 
mother’s strongest sympathy, and Sylvia 
was nursed with utmost devotion by .both, 
rewarding them before the end of the 
month with the promise of slow and im- 
perceptible but still certain return to health. 
All memory of the past seemed gone, and 
she submitted unquestioningly to all that 
was done. 

With the last of October a change came. 
Memory suddenly returned and she grew 
desperately eager for strength and full re- 
covery. Her own impatience retarded both, 
but with early November she was able to 
walk a few minutes in the open air and 
plead that the passage back might be un- 
dertaken at once. 

Equally.anxious with herself Berry com- 
plied, and once more, on the last day of 
the month, entered their names as ‘Miss 
Boynton and man-servant.’’ From whence 
their resources came Sylvia had not asked, 
the apathy of illness being still upon her. 
As before she lived on deck, and in spite of 
keen wind and cold held her place there, 
gaining health with every breath, and find- 
ing herself at last well nigh free from the 
terror that had haunted her life, driven out 
by a deeper and more cruel one. 

The passengers looked curiously at the 
fragile girl and her devoted attendant, but: 
Sylvia evaded all questions, and as she lay 
with closed eyes in her chair or paced the 
deck in the sunshine, thought with more 
and more eager longing of the two whose 
belief and protecting love waited for her. 

In mid-ocean they passed an outward- 
bound steamer so near that they could 
easily discern figures on the deck. Sylvia 
looked, but her head was still unsteady and 
she turned away. 

And standing on the deck of the fast- 
vanishing steamer, John and Catherine 
Boynton watched with a momentary inter- 
est the long lines of the homeward-bound 
vessel and sighed bitterly as they thought 
that for them the one charm of home was 
gone, and that no future could bring again 
the old peaceful life of the past. 

Geike had accompanied them to the 
steamer and talked cheerfully up to the last 
moment, then as he threw his arms about 
the Professor in a German hug broke down 
suddenly and rushed from the cabin and 
hid himself in the carriage which had 
brought them, turning to his work with 
fierce energy when once more in his own 
quarters. Evening had come before he 
stopped to rest, and moved by an unusual 
impulse called from his window to a pass- 
ing newsboy and turned to the city items 
in the evening paper. Half-way down the 
column he read, starting up as the name 
seemed to stand out before him : 

‘* DEATH OF # DISTINGUISHED PHYSICIAN. 

‘One of the saddest tragedies ever connected 
with Central Park took place there this afternoon. 
Dr. Lawrence Kingsley, probably the best- 
known among our younger physicians, was driv- 
ing down the Boulevard when his horse took 
fright and became at once unmanageable. Dr. 
Kingsley was thrown out as the buggy turned 
sharply into a side road and was instantly killed, 
his head striking with terrible force against a 

st.” 

**Ach! But it is good that Catherine had 
not to know this,’’ Geike thought with a 
shudder. ‘‘ She liked him well, but I never. 
It is but yesterday they tell me he is come 
into some English property. It is small 
difference now.”’ 

A week later a message came to him from 
Mrs. Kingsley asking him to come up as 
soon as possible, and he obeyed, wondering 
what could be the occasion. She came for- 
ward as he entered the private office, still 
exactly as Kingsley had last left it, into 
which he had been shown, lifting so hag- 
gard and tear-stained a face that he looked 
at her with a rush of sympathy. 

‘‘T have sent for you,”’ she said hastily, 
‘‘ because I know not a soul who can help 
in this matter, and I want, if there is any 
way out of its consequences, to have you 
tell me. If they had only been destroyed. 
nobody could ever have known, but there 
is something terrible and I cannot under- 
stand it all. Look at this package, please. 
It was in the private drawer of his desk, 
and Judge Osborn just missed it when he 
looked it over yesterday. Look at them 
all—every one, and then tell me how it 
seems.”’ 

Geike took the package she handed him 
and began unfolding the discolored papers. 
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so ‘ Marriage certificate,’ > he read. ‘Her- 
bert Millbank Kingsley and Sylvia Ather- 
ton. Copy of baptismal register—Sylvia 
Atherton, daughter of Herbert and Sylvia 
Kingsley ? What is this all? Why must I 
see 9? 

“I will tell you myself,” Louise cried. 
“T shall die if I wait for you to read it all. 
How shall I tell you? It is a statement 
—that one on the thick paper—a state- 
ment from a sailor who was on the vessel 
wrecked off Fire Island, the one Sylvia 
was on. It was the mate who swam ashore 
with Sylvia and was killed. There was 
nobody saved but this one man, and he 
held to a spar till he was washed up. Syl- 
via’s father had been washed overboard 
among the first ones, and his body came 
ashore in the early morning on the point 
where the wreckers had been all night, and 
where this man had just come down to 
look. He knew there was money in a belt 
and took it off before anybody else saw it. 
These papers were sewed in oiled silk. 
They are only sworn copies and on thin 
paper so as to go in small space. But Syl- 
via you see has property and a name and— 
Lawrence meant to have both.”’ 

She covered her face with her hands. 
Geike looked at her blankly. 

‘*T do not understand,”’ he said. 

“You must!’’ Louise cried. ‘‘There is 
nobody else to help. Don’t you see? This 
Herbert Kingsley was Lawrence’s own cou- 
sin—the direct heir of the English property, 
and Sylvia came next. Lawrence was heir 
after her. Can’t you see? This sailor died 
in the hospital not three months ago and in 
dying told the story. He had always carried 
the papers, and once he saw the child, 
years before, and meant to do justice. He 
told Lawrence where the body was buried, 
and he went down the bay to the very spot. 
Lawrence told me this and that he had 
papers that made his claim to the Sussex 
property clear. He had always wanted it. 
They had searched for this cousin. Nobody 
knew he had married, and Lawrence never 
told me that he had or that Sylvia had any- 
thing to do with it. I know now that he 
knew, from many things, but only very 
lately. He took all the proofs of the death 
when he went over. Oh, won’t you help 
me ?”” 

** How ?”’ Geike said slowly. He was be- 
ginning to understand. 

‘Don’t you see that he had defrauded 
Sylvia? He wanted her out of the way. 
He told me she had gone with Fred. Ido 
not believe it. There is some dreadful 
mystery and I want you to straighten it. 
You know the Boyntons better than any- 
body. Beg them to make Sylvia’s claim as 
if Lawrence had asked it. No one need 
ever know that he knew she was the real 
owner till just now. Save his name for 
him and for me.”’ 

Geike shook his head. ‘‘ What I can I 
will,’ he said; ‘‘but the child must be 
saved beforeany. The Boyntons are gone, 
but soon I go myself. I will take these 
and tell them all if you so say, but why not 
a lawyer ?”’ 

‘** Never, never !’’ Louise cried. ‘‘ Don’t 
I tell you it must never be known? I 
thought you would be kind and would help. 
It would kill me if any one ever knew Law- 
rence had cheated.”’ 

“So, then? Itis self and not Sylvia?’ 
Geike said. ‘‘ Well, that is world fashion. 
But I tell you I will say naught till her 
friends know, and she herself tells what 
her wish shall be. Does that content yeu ?”’ 

‘** Anything to get them out of the way,”’ 
Louise answered. ‘‘I would have burned 
them but I dared not. You are sure you 
will not tell ?”’ 

“IT promise but once,’’ said Geike half 
pityingly, half contemptuously. ‘‘I shall 
do all right when the time comes. For the 
rest you must wait. Many others have 
waited before you.”’ 

Locked in his room once more, Geike 
took out the little package of stained and 
half illegible papers and read them again, 
and fell into deep thought. 

“‘T think, well, I must go,’’ he said at 
last. ‘‘And yet how I am pulled to stay! 
Is it that the child is near? Ah, liebchen! 
Wait no longer. Thy good days are near, 
and they shall be many !”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








A PRIZE of £200 has been offered by the 
Institute of Science and Art in Milan for 
the best life of Leonardo da Vinci. Cer- 
tainly no complaint as to restrictions can 
ever be made, four years being allowed for 
its completion, while the book may be 
written in Latin, French, Italian, German 
or English. 








MAkE each day a critic on the last.—Pope. 


THE STILL HOUR. 


Lone is the way, O Lord! 
My steps are weak— 

I listen for thy word, 
When wilt Thou speak ? 


Must I still wander on, 
Through noise and strife— 
Or go, as Thou hast gone 
From Life to Life ? 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





‘Love has the instinct of immortality. 


Gop meant us to do good work, but leaves 
us the power to do evil if we choose.— Anon. 


GENUINE religious revivals always re- 
plenish benevolent treasuries.—F. A. Noble. 


Wits advancing civilization the truth is 
adapted to the higher capacity of under- 
standing.—John Hall. 


THE progress of Science does not leave 
the alternative, miracle or imagination ; it 
leaves only the alternative, miracle or im- 
position.—H. B. Smith. 


THE most splendid creation of God is a 
good great man; higher is he than the 
sun, or the stars, or the shining glory of 
the firmament.—/. L. R. 


ScHUBERT died at the age of thirty-two. 
He had been a hard worker, and Schumann 
said when he heard of his death ‘‘ Well, he 
had done enough.” —Chas. 8. Robinson. 


THE notoriety of our work is of no con- 
sequence. . The earnestness and accuracy 
with which.we strike our blow is all im- 
portant, but it matters nothing how far it 
echoos.—Alexander McLaren. 


AFTER the finding must come the refin- 
ing of the ore ; after the enlistment of the 
recruit must come the drill, the discipline, 
the march, the battle, the hospital—and 
not until long after, the final discharge.— 
J. H. Vincent. 





HE who can present the kingdom of God 
to men’s consciences as a present and living 
reality, is the one who will exercise the 
greatest influence in leading them to re- 
pent of the sins, which shut them out of 
this kingdom.—Lyman Abbott. 


WE need a gospel for the poor, that shall 
go to them with food for the soul in one 
hand and food for the body in the other. 
The religion of the helping hand is the only 
one that will save our great cities from re- 
lapsing into barbarism.— W. R. Huntington. 


Wuat can be more disloyal to truth than 
to seek immunity from doubt by putting 
all interrogation of creed and catechism into 
strict quarantine? If our system of Chris- 
tian doctrine will not bear scrutiny—if 
Christianity will not bear it—what assu- 
rance can we have ?—G. NW. Webber. 


EcotisM is an ism with I at the centre ; 
Altruism is an ism with another at the cen- 
tre—another man though. When the pool 
of Bethesda becomes a temple, and helping 
the poor, and the blind, and the lame be- 
comes a religion, we have altruism. We 
are to help men atall times and in all ways, 
as awork of faith in God, but notas a faith 
in itself.—O. P. Gifford. 


CHRISTIANITY is tremendously aggres- 
sive in this age. Never has the world seen 
such missionary activity and enterprise. 
This argues a tremendous force of positive 
conviction and faith. In shedding many 
old crude opinions, the Christian Church 
has not relaxed its vital energies. In broad- 
ening its channels it has not diminished its 
propagating powers.—Z. P. Parker. 


FInp us a better answer to the question- 
ings of our spirits than Christ has furnished ! 
Show us a better ideal of manhood than He 
has given! Bring us a better testimony to 
the life beyond the grave than He has 
borne! Ah! for four thousand years the 
world tried in vain to return to God, and 
now that He has come Himself to be the 
way, we will not give Him up for any ne- 
gation.— William M. Taylor. 


How hollow and worthless are many of 
the stereotype prescriptions of comfort ! 
‘*Time will heal’’—as if time could bring 
back our dead, or efface memory. ‘‘Tra- 
vel’’—as if there were seas broad enough 
to separate us from heart-breaking misery. 
“Lift up your eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh help.”’ Help shall flow 


down from the hills like the streams that 
make music from the precipices to one who 
climbs the Wenzern Alp.—J. L. Cuyler. 

J. L. Rvusse.u. 





THE COMPOSER AUBER. 





AUBER’s centenary has been celebrated 
at the Opera House and at the Opera Co- 
mique, where his works are only performed. 
I had the advantage of being acquainted 
with Auber. He was, he used to say, a 
Parisian, born by accident at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy. The atmosphere of the Boule- 
vards was the only one that he could 
breathe. His memory took him back to 
the execution of Charlotte Corday, and 
indeed beyond that event. Having wit- 
nessed so many revolutions and political 
apostacies it was no wonder that he be- 
came a skeptic. Nothing was more repug- 
nant to him than strong emotion. It 
disturbed his mental equilibrium and inter- 
fered with his digestion. The country he 
thought a mistake. If it did not feed the 
town he would have felt disposed to file a 
bill of lunacy against the Creator for having 
made it. Once or twice he went to spend a 
few days with the Garcias, near Meudon, 
and came back more in love than ever with 
the Garcias. Madame Pasta once gave him 
as a souvenir an elm in the seedling state to 
plant in the court of his house in the Rue 
St. George. It is nowa giant. Auber grew 
to be quite fond of the tree which reminded 
him of the inimitable singer. A whole 
colony of sma!! birds took possession. He 
used to listen to them, and no doubt their 
chirpings and twitterings found echoes in 
his melodies. 

Auber was a very hard worker. He got 
up late and stayed up at his piano all night. 
When Isay all night I mean between twelve 
and three or four in the morning. In the 
evening and the early hours of the night he 
went into society. When Lady Cowley 
represented Queen Victoria at the British 
Embassy the aged composer never missed 
a soirée there. He took great pleasure in 
conversing with ladylike and clever women 
who had ceased to believe in the tender 
passion. It was not dangerous, he said, to 
pay them compliments. Auber hada keen 
and delicate wit. On one of the rare occa- 
sions in which he accepted an invitation to 
the Imperial hunting scene of Compiegne, 
he one day in the gardens fell in with a bevy 
of ladies who were singing a chorus from 
the ‘“‘Muette.”’ They had been studying it 
for the féte of the Empress. ‘‘ Charming, 
charming !’’ exclaimed the author. ‘But 
who is the composer?”’ This was a polite 
way of saying to the fair dames, ‘‘How 
abominably out of tune you all are.”’ 

Auber was destined by his father to be a 
merchant, and sent to England to learn 
how to trade. The breach of the treaty of 
Amiens obliged him to return. As railways 
in his youth were not dreamt of he was 
taught to ride in order to discharge the 
duties of a commercial traveler in the early 
part of his career. This accomplishment 
he kept up to the last year of his life, which 
coincided with the siege. Every day he 
went to canter in the Bois on one of two 
soft-mouthed and easy-paced thorough- 
breds. He had an excellent seat on horse- 
back. It is said that he never recovered 
the grief which he experienced when he was 
under the hard necessity, hay having failed 
them, and the butcher having failed him in 
the terrible winter, to send his steeds to 
be slaughtered. 

Auber was Director of the Conservatoire 
and foreman of the juries which awarded 
prizes there to the students of vocal music. 
He thought the method of instruction bad 
for girls’ voices, but declined to be at the 
trouble of changing it. On trial days he 
managed always to be asleep in his lodge. 
On the nights preceding them he did not go 
to bed. Auber was present and not in the 
arms of Morpheus the afternoon that Sarah 
Bernhardt was admitted to study declama- 
tion at the Conservatoire. She was thin to 
emaciation, had a very wide mouth, large 
eyes and fine teeth. She was asked to re- 
cite something that she had learned, and 
said she only knew ‘‘The Two Pigeons ” of 
La Fontaine. ‘Well, give us that,”’ re- 
turned a juror. Before she was half way 
through it Auber called her over to tell her 
that she would do. ‘‘ Are you a Jewess ?”’ 


he asked. ‘‘Yes, monsieur, but I have 
been christened.’’ ‘‘ What a good joke,”’ 
cried the old skeptic. ‘‘The poor, famished 


little creature! I think yours was a case 
not so much demanding baptism as food.”’ 
Emity CRAWFORD. 

Lovers and collectors of illuminated 
MSS. are looking forward with intense ea- 
gerness to the sale of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton’s library in June, when there will come 
into the market the precious illuminated 
folio MS. of Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Commedia”’ 
with outline designs from the hand of San- 
dro Botticelli and other famous artists of 
the Quattrocento. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





A POLYGLOT periodical has just begun life in 
Vienna, the articles in which are to be in twelve 
different languages. 


Mr. HAMERTON’S long-delayed book on ‘* The { 
Graphic Arts’’ is announced for immediate pub- 
lication by Macmillan & Co. 


Amone the English sixpenny reprints is an 
edition of W. 8. Gilbert’s ‘“‘ Bab Ballads,”’ with 
225 illustrations by the author. 








MoMMSEN, who has borne the loss of his mag- 
nificent library as quietly as if it had been mere 
waste paper, has gone to Italy to begin the 
foundation of a new one. 

JUDGE STALLO’s new volume, ‘“‘ The Concepts 
and Theories of Modern Physics’’ is considered 
by Dr. William T. Harris, it is said, the ablest 
book on the subject since Bacon, and many 
critics are of the same opinion. 


CHARLES O’Conor, the veteran lawyer, it is 
rumored, is preparing a volume on the famous 
law cases in which he has been engaged, which 
he intends to have ready for publication before 
the end of the year. 


KRISTOFER JANSEN, the well-known Norwe- 
gian author, is alsoa Unitarian minister, and 
has decided to take up his residence in the 
United States, in order to labor specially among 
his Scandinavian brethren in this country. 


SarAu TYTLER, whose graceful and delicate 
work in the preparation of several works on art 
has given her honorable place among authors, 
is to write the life of Marie Antoinette for the 
‘* New Plutarch” series, published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


“Mount Roya ”’ is the title of Miss Brad- 
don’s forthcoming novel, the scene of which has 
been laid in one of the wildest, most beautiful, 
but least known parts of Cornwall. Following 
her usual custom, she has spent sufficient time 
there to make country and people both familiar 
to her. 

THE Baroness Ulrike von Goethe Lewetzoff, 
the intimate friend and correspondent of Goethe, 
is still living at an advanced age and in great 
retirement at her castle of Treblitz near Lobo- 
sitz. The letters from Goethe now in her pos- 
session are soon to be erranged and edited for 
publication. 

Mr. W. -J. Moore, honorary surgeon to the 
Viceroy of India, has written a book entitled 
“The Other Side of the Opium Question,’ in 
which, while not advocating in the slightest the 
use of opium, he still contends that the immo- 
derate use of intoxicating liquors is much the 
greater evil. : 

AN autobiography is on the way from Lord 
Ronald Gower, who will write under the title 
‘* Vieux Salons.”’ It will be published in Lon- 
don and include accounts of many noteworthy 
persons still living, in spite of the possibilities 
for libel which rise before all writers whether of 
fact or fiction. 


Mr. TENNYSON, who in his capacity of Poet 
Laureate must devote himself occasionally to 
the Royal family, is now at work upon the epi- 
thalamium for Princess Helen and Prince Leo- 
pold, and it is hinted also that having discovered 
the existence of a ‘‘ Medium Weight Brigade,”’ 
his next poem will be the chronicle of their ven- 
tures and misadventures, 


ANOTHER story of low life in Paris comes to 
us from one who certainly knows its most inte- 
rior features. The title is ‘‘ Les Méprisées,’”’ 
and the author is Louise Michel, who in the in- 
tervals of inflammatory speech-making has 
taken to book-writing. The story is said to be 
of unusual excellence, and less unsavory than 
one might expect from its origin. 





SELECTIONS from ‘‘ Les Miserables’”’ are being 
reprinted by certain clergymen in England for 
the edification of their charges who have social- 
istic tendencies. The intimate friends of Victor 
Hugo agree with him in considering the novel 
to have the authority of a socialist gospel, but 
it is a little surprising to find the ‘ Broad 
Church” accepting his ground and making it 
their own. 


ALFRED AINGER, the author of the recent 
monograph on Charles Lamb in the “ English 
Men of Letters’”’ series, one of the most under- 
standing and sympathetic studies ever made of 
Elia and-his work, has long lived in the atmo- 
sphere which developed Lamb’s quaintness and 
studiousness, and seems to exert a like influ- 
ence on all who come within its spell. He is a 
reader at the Old Temple Church. 


HEREDITY seems to be becoming more and 
more of a power, and itcan no longer be said 
that great fathers or mothers have sons and 
daughters notable only for insignificance. 
“Jane Caldecott,” a novel of exceptional 
power, which gives promise of strong work in 
the future, is by Mrs. Parton, the married 
daughter of Mr. Frith, the distinguished Eng- 
lish artist. She has shown decided literary 
ability also as a poet, and a brilliant future is 
prophesied for her. 
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I can’t believe my wedding day was fifty years ago ! 
This is the second day of March! The clock is ticking slow ; 
The sun shines in across the room. Just see the folks go by ! 
I can’t remember half of them who nod so pleasantly. 


The little English sparrows flit in the lilac bush outside ; 

I like to watch the busy things. There’s one that’s tried and tried 
To break a string the children tied around a branch one day ; 

How hard he pulls it with his beak! Now he has flown away. 


So it was fifty years ago! It doesn’t seem so long. 

I’ve felt my age more this last year, and yet I’m pretty strong. 
I don’t do much about the house, but still I know what’s done ; 
I know as well what’s going on as Jane or any one. 


Jane frets me dreadfully sometimes and yet she’s always kind, 
She helps me when there is no need and has me on her mind ; 
She needn’t think I’m past all use or that I’m like to fall ; 

I’ve never missed my footing yet, though I’m so old and all. 


But things don’t seem to take my mind that happen nowadays. 
I like the folks I used to know ; I keep old-fashioned ways ; 

I read the Psalms and Book of John and find them always new ; 
And I can knit, but I can’t sew same as I used to do. 


The young folks think they understand just how to manage life ; 
We old folks pity them ; we’ve learnt its change and loss and strife. 
Life is a fight I tell you plain, it doesn’t come to hand 

Just as you want to have it come or just as you have planned. 


If you’d foretold me how it’s been through all these fifty years 

I should have been discouraged and had no Jack of fears, 

And wished I could lie down and die, but somehow I’ve had strength 
That’s come to me with every day all through my whole life’s length. 


I started fair my wedding day, for my dear man was kind 
And always pleasant spoken ; we were mostly of a mind. 

Of course we had our fallings out but nothing that would last ; 
It always was my fault, for I was young and spoke too fast. 


And John, you see, was older by some ten years than I. 
At first I was afraid of him when we kept company. 

He was a sort of man on whom you felt you could depend, 
But very quiet in his ways. His mother was a Friend. 


My hardest time was when he died. It seemed to me ’twas wrong 
The Lord should také him out of life and let me drag along 

As best I could, with little means and all my children small, 

Just when we seemed ‘to see our way and get ahead at all. 


But God knows best. If it had been my life had suited me ; 
If I had had an easy time, and not known poverty, 

I should have been a flighty thing without a bit of sense. 

I turned my hand to everything—to knit or build a fence. 


There weren’t the folks to call on then that I could get to-day, 
For help was scarce, the farms were few, and I’d no means to pay. 
I went to work with all my might and tried my home to keep. 
But I can tell you many a night I’ve cried myself to sleep. 


I know the Lord has prospered me. I’ve done the best I could, 
And I’ve stood in my lot and place as anybody should. 

The farm-land some folks would have sold I held, because I knew 
Some day ’twould be good property, and all my hopes come true. 


I’ve parted with it piece by piece—you see the town has grown, 
Just as John always said it would. If other folks had known 
And had the foresight that he had! Instead of that they told 
How I should never get along unless the farm was sold. 


My boys grew fast and soon took hold, and then my way was plain, 
For all the money they had cost they soon brought back again ; 


And like a busy hive of bees we were from morn till night; —_[light. 
We had our health, the Lord be thanked! and that made work seem 


The children all have settled down in good homes of their own, 
Excepting Jane, and but for her I should be left alone ; 

She had her chances too, but then she’s not the marrying kind : 
I couldn’t do without her now, I’m glad she stayed behind. 


I’m glad I’m mistress of my house ; the children often say 

I must break up, that Jane and I were better off to stay 

With some of them, for I’m so old and Jane’s not over strong ; 
But I won’t listen to their plans ; I’ve made my own too long. 





My life seems like a book that’s read and put up on the shelf; 
I used to be a hurrying round ; I don’t feel like myself ; 
Sometimes I’m tired of keeping still, I want to be at work; 

I see so many things to do and I don’t like to shirk. 


I used to have to toil and plan, and now I have to wait, 

And I suppose I mustn’t fret, but in a future state 

I shall be sure to find my place and be some use again, 

For there we still shall serve the Lord—the Scripture says it plain. 


So it’s my golden wedding day, though we have been apart 
For forty years, and yet John knows that he has kept my heart, 
And I know that he looks for me and waits for me to come ; 


I’ve tried to do the best I could—and here or there it’s home! 
SARAH O. JEWETT. 
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LONGFEI LOW. 


A SONNET. 





(Died March 24, 1882. ] 

HE needs no eulogy. » We knew him well ! 
F’en those that never look’d upon his face 
Knew him and loved him, too; the kindly 

grace 

That marked him like a benediction fell 
On those who joyed his noble thoughts to 

trace. 

And now our hearts ring out the mourner’s knell 

For him, the friend whose friendship’s powers 

excel— 
Whose arms of sympathy would all embrace. 

His radiant genius won him bright renown 

In alien lands, and bound them to our own. 

He gave his best who had the best to give ; 

A tender teacher, who taught only good— 

Himself exemplar, thus best understood— 
Living life’s beauty showed us how to live. 

GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 





AN OLD STORY. 





TRULY an old story, the oldest story of 
the oldest literature of the race, a story told 
one to another by brown men in the shadow 
of rock-hewn temples centuries before the 
patriarch bade his sons get them down to 
Egypt to buy corn. For thousands of years 
the mystic figures of the papyri which pre- 
served it were unread and unreadable. 
Patient antiquaries have at length deci- 
phered them, and we can now relate again 
this first recorded work of fiction of our 
race. 

Students of such ancient lore call it ‘‘The 
Tale of the Two Brothers,’? and in the 
learned volumes of Maspero and Brugsch 
those who wish an exact rendering can find 
it; for our purpose a free abridgment is 
enough. The form is old and odd, but the 
plot is not outworn, and in many names and 
nations has it been repeated. The faithless- 
ness of woman and the weakness of man 
still make up the leading articles in many a 
novelist’s stock in trade and in many an 
ower true tale. But to the story. 


Anubu and Bitau (Bi-ta-u) were sons of 
one father and mother, and loved each other 
as brothers should. Anubu was the elder. 
He was married and owned fields which 
Bitau plowed, barns which Bitau filled, 
cows which Bitau milked. In all the land 
there was no more industrious nor more 
cheerful laborer than Bitau. 

One day the brothers were sowing a field, 
and Bitau went to the house for seven mea- 
sures of wheat and three measures of bar- 
ley. The wife of Anubu meted out the 
grain and saw that Bitau was strong-limbed 
and well-favored. Therefore she said to 
him : 

**Come, let us take our pleasure.’ 

But Bitau answered : 

** Art thou not to me as a mother, and is 
not my brother to me as a father? But of 
this that thou hast said never shall I speak 
a word.”’ 

But the woman did not trust Bitau, and 
therefore at even when her lord came home 
she cast herself on the ground and cried : 

‘*My husband, I can no longer stand in 
honor before thee because of Bitau.”’ 

Deep anger filled the soul of Anubu, and 
he took a keen-edged knife and went to the 
barn where Bitau was milking, and stood 
behind the door, minded to slay him when 
he should come forth. But the cow said to 
Bitau : 

““Thy brother stands by the door with a 
keen-edged knife minded to slay thee.”’ 

Then Bitau sprang forth suddenly and 
ran swiftly to escape. Anubu pursued, and 
was gaining fast in the race when Bitau 
called to the god Phra, saying : 

“Oh, Phra! Thou who knowest truth 
from falsehood, protect the true.”’ 

Straightway Phra caused a rapid river to 
flow between the two brothers, and they 
stood one on either bank of it. Then Bitau 
called out : 

‘* My brother, my brother, why lie in wait 
to kill me? Why seek to stab me in my in- 
nocence ?”? And he declared to Anubu all 
his wife’s perfidy, and to prove his words 
he took a sharp knife and cut flesh from his 
body and cast it into the river. Then he 
added : 

‘* Not any more may I live with thee, my 
brother. I go hence tothe Vale of Cedars, 
and I shall by magic power place my heart 
on the top of a cedar, and until that cedar 
falls I shall live. When a servant brings 
thee a pot of beer and it boils in thy hand, 
then know that I am dead, and come and 
seek my heart and cast it into a vase of 
fresh water, and I shall live again.” 

When Anubu heard this he fell into great 
grief, and cast dust upon his head, and re- 
turning to his house he killed his wife, and 


cut her into pieces and cast them to the 
dogs. 


Bitau lived alone in the Vale of Cedars 
until the- god Phra pitied his loneliness 
and made for him a woman passing all 
women in loveliness, perfect in her mem- 
bers, holding in herself the essence of the 
gods. But the seven Hathors came to look 
upon her, and said: ‘‘She shall die a vio- 
lent death.”’ 

To her Bitau opened all his mind and 
told her of all things, even of his heart upon 
the cedar tree ; and he said to her: ‘‘Go not 
nigh the great river (the Nile) lest it carry 
thee away from me.”’ 

One day she walked by the river and a 
lock of her hair fell into its waters. They 
carried it far down until it reached the land 
of Egypt, where the chief of the washer- 
men of Pharaoh picked it from the stream. 
As he held it, it spread a sweet fragrance 
through the air, and regarding it as some 
wonderful thing the chief of the washer- 
men took it to the great king. When Pha- 
raoh scented the sweet odor his heart 
longed, and he summoned the magicians to 
declare whence came the lock. Then spake 
the magicians : 

“Oh, Pharaoh, greatest of kings, to 
whom the world pays homage, this lock of 
hair comes from a daughter of Phra, per- 
fect in her members, filled with the essence 
of the gods, who dwells in the Vale of 
Cedars. Let many strong men be sent to 
bring her.””- 

Thus did Pharaoh, but Bitau slew all the 
host, one only escaping to tell the news. 
Then Pharaoh took counsel and sent other 
archers, but with them a woman bearing 
costly jewels and such fineries as women 
love. When the daughter of Phra saw 
these she sent no word to her husband, but 
came with the messenger to the house of 
Pharaoh. One day she said to him : 

‘“Do this for me: Send and cut down 
the cedar I shall name.”’ 

It was that which bore her husband’s 
heart, and Pharaoh sent his hewers and cut 
it down. 

At that time a servant brought Anubu a 
pot of beer, and it boiled in his hand. 
Straightway he left his house and jour- 
neyed to the Vale of Cedars in search of 
his brother’s heart. For three years he 
searched, and at length he found the heart: 
and placed it in a vase of fresh water. 
Through divine force Bitau returned to 
life and said to his brother : 

“*T will take upon myself the form of a 
bull, and do thou mount upon my back and 
let us go to where the great Pharach dwells. 
He will receive us with honors and with 
gifts of gold and precious stones.”’ 

Then went they to the land of Egypt and 
Pharaoh received them with honor, and 
gave to Anubu a fair house and lands and 
men servants, and Bitau the bull was led 
to the palace of Pharaoh. One day he en- 
tered the apartment of the women and 
stood before the favorite and said : ‘See, 
at length I come.’’ She said: ‘‘ Who art 
thou?’ And he: ‘‘I am Bitau. Well thou 
knewest that I could not live after the 
cedar was cut down. And now I live in- 
deed, but as a bull.’’ 

At these words the favorite had great 
fear and the next day she said to Pharaoh, 
‘Swear by the god that thou wilt listen to 
my request.’’ He swore. ‘Let me eat,” 
she said, ‘‘of the liver of this bull.’”? The 
king was sorrowful, but he had sworn and 
he sent an officer who slew the bull. 

As they brought the liver two drops of 
blood fell from it at the foot of the steps 
of the palace, and from them grew in a 
night two persea trees, beautiful as none 
others in the land. This marvel was told 
Pharaoh and he came forth and sat under 
the shade of the perseas, he under the one 
and the favorite under the other. Then the 
persea whispered to the favorite, ‘‘ Faith- 
less one, I live in spite of thee; though 
the cedar was cut down and the bull was 
slaughtered, I still am Bitau.”’ 

Afterwards the favorite spoke to Pha- 
raoh, ‘‘Swear by the god that thou wilt 
listen to my request.’’ The king swore and 
she said, ‘‘Give orders that these persea 
trees be cut down and hewn into planks.”’ 
Pharaoh sent forth skilled workmen and 
they cut down the perseas and hewed them 
into planks. As the favorite stood by to 
watch the hewing a chip of the wood flew 
into her mouth, and in due time it was said 
to Pharaoh, ‘‘A male child is born.”” Then 
was there rejoicing through the land, nurses 
and wise women were summoned and Pha- 
raoh named the child ‘‘the royal son of 
Cush (Ethiopia).’’ Acts of state were per- 
formed in his name, and when Pharaoh 
died the child came to inherit all the land. 
Forthwith he called together the counsel- 
lors and declared before them all his his- 
tory—for the child was none other than 
Bitau—and said to them, “Judge me, as 
against this woman.’’ The counsellors 


judged and that which they decreed was 
carried out. (The original has precisely 
this vagueness, plainly lest the impression 
made by the noble character of Bitau 
should be marred by a description of the 
punishment of his faithless and cruel 
spouse.) 

For twenty years Bitau ruled over the 
land of Egypt and when he died his bro- 
ther Anubu ruled in his stead. 

“Thus has written the scribe Ennatu, 
master of books ; and whoever shall speak 
of this book may the god Thot be his 
friend.”’ 

DANIEL G. BRINTON. 








A CAMP SURPRISE. 

Durine the summer of 187- a merry 
party, ten of us in all, camped out in the 
Adirondack wilderness. There were three 
guides,—I mention the guides first because 
they are the most important members of a 
camping party—two gentlemen, two child- 
ren, two ladies, the children’s old maiden 
aunt, myself, and an English nurse to help 
take care of the little ones. 

We had pitched our tents in the grand 
old Adirondack forest on the shore of a 
beautiful lake in the heart of the ‘‘ North 
Woods,”’ and for ten days had had the 
jolliest time imaginable. 

At last we were getting out of venison, 
and the gentlemen proposed a night hunt 
for deer. On former occasions they had 
always left a guide to guard the camp, 
but knowing that deer were scarce, we 
thought the more men in the party the 
more likely would they bring home a fine, 
fat buck. So we protested against being left 
in charge of a guide, and after talking it 
over awhile the gentlemen finally agreed to 
take all the guides with them, and just 
before dusk started for a pond some miles 
distant from our camp. 

We watched the boats until they passed 
out of sight, and then strolled about the 
shore until it was dark. Then drawing near 
the tents we sat down on some logs around 
the camp-fire. Touching a match to a huge 
pile of brush hard by we sat gazing upon 
the flames as they leaped upward, roaring 
and crackling, and filling the forest with a 
cheerful glow. 

Every one, we suppose, knows that being 
courageous in broad daylight is one thing, 
and being courageous in the dark is 
another. We had been as brave as lions 
before sunset, but I think the feeling that 
we were alone in this immense forest 
miles and miles from a hunter’s tent made 
us feel a little nervous, for I noticed that 
we started at every rustling of the bushes, 
looking up anxiously if the wind gently 
stirred the branches overhead, and the Eng- 
lish nurse jumped at least a foot as a loon 
sent forth his wild, mocking cry. 

‘*Was that a panther, eh ?”’ she asked in 
a frightened whisper. 

‘Oh, no indeed,”’ replied the children’s 
aunt, and yet the feeble attempt at a laugh 
ended in a little shiver, and I saw her 
glance quickly over her shoulder in a scared 
sort of way. 

Piling several logs of wood on the fire to 
make it last as long as possible we with- 
drew to our large sleeping tent. The Eng- 
lish nurse headed the procession with an 
old rusty hunting-knife she had found 
among the cooking utensils. Rob, the 
youngest boy, lugged a broken oar into the 
tent, while Aunt brought up the rear with 
a tin pan and a pudding stick. 

“‘T have often read that any loud noise 
will serve to frighten away wild beasts,”’ 
she whispered to me, ‘and I thought these 
might be handy to have with us.”’ 

After securely fastening the canvas flaps 
at the entrance of the tent, we lay down on 
our beds of hemlock boughs, but we didn’t 
seem to be very sleepy ; in fact, we were too 
nervous to sleep at once. I was just drop- 
ping into a doze when I heard a sound in 
the distance—a kind of prolonged howl. 

I raised my head to listen—so did Aunt. 

‘‘ What was that ?’’ she whispered. 

‘Oh, nothing but another loon,’’ I an- 
swered, as calmly as I could, but I knew 
very well it was not a loon. 

For a few moments all was still. Again 
the same unearthly sound broke the still- 
ness of the night. This time it seemed 
nearer—a long dismal howl. 

The children’s aunt rose to a sitting pos- 
ture. The English nurse asked in a fright- 
ened whisper, ‘‘ Indians, eh ? Panther, eh 2’’ 

‘¢ Nonsense,’ returned I. ‘‘ There are no 
panthers here, and as for Indians, there 
isn’t a red man within a thousand miles.’ 
Here I stopped. My hair was braided down 
my back ina Chinese pig-tail, and it seemed 
to rise straight in the air as a gust of wind 
brought to our ears a third howl, followed 
by a chorus of unearthly yelps. 











We sprang to our feet. I felt some one 
pulling at my dress and heard Rob’s voice— 
the oldest boy;was fast asleep, ‘‘ What is it, 
Auntie? Is it—is it a wolf?” Then I 
knew that his eyes were as big as butter- ° 
plates. 

‘‘Whatever it is it ‘shall not hurt you, 
dear,’’ said I, putting one hand on his shoul- 
der, and feeling with the other for the rifle 
which one of the gentlemen had placed in a 
corner of the tent that very afternoon. 

** Aunt, where is the rifle ?”’ 

And Aunt, who had a horror of firearms, 
confessed that ‘‘ only a few moments before 
she had carried it out of the tent and laid 
it down in the bushes with the butt end 
toward the camp.”’ 

“But it wasn’t loaded,’ I replied an- 
grily. 

‘* Well, dear, rifles go off sometimes when 
they ain’t loaded,”’ she answered. 

I knew by this that Aunt was very, very 
nervous or she never would have made such 
a foolish speech. ‘‘ Our last hope is gone 
then,’ I said with a groan. ‘‘ Now keep 
still; not a word for your lives! Perhaps 
the wolves may go off in another direction ; 
they may be chasing a deer.”’ 

The moment I said ‘‘ wolves’’ the Eng- 
lish nurse fainted. ‘‘Let her alone,’ said 
Aunt. “If you bring her to her senses she 
will faint again. I am sure if I have got 
to be eaten by wolves I had rather faint 
too, then I shouldn’t know anything about 
“* 

‘*Hush ! Listen !’ 

We held our breath. This is what we 
heard: A howl or two, a crackling and 
rustling of twigs, the noise of long leaps 
through the underbrush, and then, oh, 
horror ! the sound of animals rushing mad- 
ly around the teats. The children’s aunt 
had been peeping through a small hole in 
one side of the tent. ‘Look! for mercy’s 
sake, look !”’ she gasped. 

I put my eyes close to the rent and there, 
rushing wildly about, were four great, lean, 
shaggy brutes! By the light of the camp 
fire I could see their glittering eyes, red 
tongues and sharp white teeth. 

I drew back in horror. ‘Try the tin 
pan,”’ said I. 

Rob beat a lively tattoo with the pudding 
stick. For a moment the patter of paws 
ceased, only to begin again more madly 
than before. 

‘“‘Oh, dear!’ moaned Aunt in despair. 
** Any decent wolf would have been afraid 
of a camp fire, to say nothing of such a 
racket as this.”’ 

She seized the oar and put herself in a 
warlike attitude. 

Just then one of the creatures outside 
brushed against the tent, while another ran 
sniffing about and even ventured his nose 
under the canvas flaps. 

“Something must be done,’’ exclaimed 
Aunt with the air of one resolved ‘‘to do 
or die.”’ ‘I have often read that a wild 
beast will quail before the steady gaze of 
the human eye.’’ Then she drew herself 
up looking the picture of a veritable Lady 
Macbeth. ‘The trouble is, I can’t look in 
four pairs of eyes at once.” 

‘** And while you were staring at one wolf 
the others would eat you up,’’ I answered. 

‘* Young woman, this is no time for jest- 
ing,’’ said Aunt solemnly. ‘‘ Heaven knows 
what will become of us.’’ 

At this instant it flashed before my mind 
that there was something familiar in the 
sound of the howling outside. I took an- 
other look through the little loophole, then 
whistled softly. Dropping the hunting 
knife I had been savagely brandishing and 
running to the entrance I began untying 
the canvas flaps. ‘‘ Aunt,’’ said I, “‘listen! 
Do you hear? Those are not wolves, they 
are dogs ; I am sure of it.”’ 

In another moment four great, tawny 
hounds were leaping about me, putting their 
paws on my shoulders, nearly knocking me 
down in their attempts to express their joy. 

I led the way to the tent where our sup- 
plies were stored, and throwing them some 
food knew from the greedy way in which 
they seized it. that they had been off on a 
long trail. ‘It often happens that hunting 
dogs get lost while on the scent of an 
animal. In such cases they always make 
their way to the nearest camp. After the 
hounds had satisfied their hunger they fol- 
lowed me to the sleeping tent. 

I found the children’s aunt and the Eng- 
lish nurse pale but calm, with the happy 
Rob between them. We left the tent flaps 
open and the cheery firelight shone inside 
the camp ; the largest dog stretched him- 
self before the entrance as if to say, ‘‘I’m 
going to keep watch here to-night,’’ while 
the others took their places by the chil- 
dren’s beds. Then we fell asleep, safe in- 
deed under the watchful care of our new- 
found friends. Emma W. DemeRITT. 
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HOME HORTICULTURE. 


ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 

OF late years public taste has been turned 
to the advantageous effect of grasses in 
landscape gardening. Ferns had the credit 
of first winning attention from color to 
form, and grasses next stepped in to con- 
firm the preference for grace and elegance 
over gaudy coloring. We seldom now find 
a well-kept lawn without its suitable con- 
trast of a clump of pampas grass, or eula- 
lia, either standing as an object of solitary 
beauty, or grouped with shrubs in a ver- 
dant background. In the cultivation of 
grasses as garden ornaments a proper se- 
lection with a view to their adaptation to 
the place they are to occupy, is quite as es- 
sential as is the selection of flowering or 
ornamental-leaved plants. It is a mistake 
to think any plant, however beautiful or 
attractive it may be in its individual cha- 
racter, is fitted for all places. With grasses 
as with flowers, taste in their arrangement, 
whether as growing plants, as cut flowers, 
or dried mantel ornaments, is the most im- 
portant consideration. It is not altogether 
an easy task to find a suitable place for a 
collection of ornamental grasses ; therefore 
in gardening on an ordinary scale, a few 
varieties in their proper places are prefer- 
able to a more general collection. As to 
the general use of grasses, it is very certain 
that the place for a collection is the fern- 
ery, where amongst masses of rock, tree 
stumps, and half wild scenes, and especially 
near water, ornamental grasses are be- 
witchingly beautiful ; indeed, there are few 
that look well on level ground, except it be 
in 2 botanical garden, where people wiil 
take the pains to compare them, and then 
their loveliness will be seen and appreciated 
under any circumstances. But a private 
garden should have none of the hard fea- 
tures of a botanic garden. We want only 
beautiful plants, and we want them in po- 
sitions to which by their character they are 
adapted. In the flower garden or on the 
lawn, it is our taste and not our under- 
standings that are to be ministered to. 

For the information of such of our read- 
ers as may not yet have attempted the cul- 
tivation of ornamental grasses, we append 
notices of some of the most desirable kinds. 
Apart from their use as garden decorations, 
their flower heads make when dried very 
beautiful ornaments with which to fill vases; 
these are unequaled by any other class of 
plants for the elegance and airiness of their 
forms. We particularly recommend them 
to those whose higher artistic cultivation 
has taught them to appreciate the beautiful 
in form rather than in color. 

Pampas grass (Gynerium argenteum) of 
South America is entitled to the first place 
in the remarks to be made on ornamental 
grasses. It is one of the few species that 
may be planted anywhere without impro- 
priety. It isa fine subject for the decora- 
tion of a lawn, but it is far more glorious 
when lifted up in the midst of rocks and 
ferns with which its graceful outlines har- 
monize most delightfully. It forms large 
tufts of leaves about three feet long, which 
recurve very gracefully, and are of a glau- 
cous-green color; the flower stems are from 
five to ten feet high, furnished with leaves 
a portion of their length and terminated by 
silvery, silky, branching panicles of flow- 
ers, from one to two feet in length. The 
plant is dicecious, that is, some plants pro- 
duce male flowers and others female flow- 
ers. The first are much less beautiful than 
the latter, which is the one that should be 
cultivated ; in addition to its greater beauty 
its flowers last much longer. There are 
numerous varieties of this grass noticed by 
seedsmen and florists ; three of them have 
variegated leaves, one has light rose-colored 
and another has pale violet-colored plumes: 
the latter have not been introduced to any 
extent in this country. 

This grass will adapt itself to almost any 
soil or situation, but preferring one very 
rich and moist. In the latter situation it 
will not bear the rigors of a Northern win- 
ter, dampness seeming absolutely fatal to 
it. It is therefore better to give it a 
rich and dry soil, and water freely when 
necessary insummer. In a dry situation 
as far north as New York this grass will 
live out during the winter with a liberal 
mulching .of dry leaves. It is the better 
plan, however, to take up the clumps in the 
fall and keep in any convenient place away 

from frost during winter. In early spring 
the clumps may be divided to almost any 
extent, provided each piece has a few root 
fibres attached. We wish to add that with 
the greatest possible care and attention in 
cultivation there cannot be produced such 
magnificent plumes anywhere, not even in 
their native country, as those grown in 





Southern California, from whence this 
country and Europe is supplied. 

Ravenna grass (Hrianthus ravenne), a 
rival to the pampas, is a beautiful object 
for the lawn, and for Northern latitudes is 
on some accounts preferable. It is perfectly 
hardy, similar in appearance to the pam- 
pas, differing only in the form and color of 
the plumes. It has long graceful foliage, 
throwing up flower stems from six to ten 
feet high, terminated by graceful, droop- 
ing, feathery-like plumes from fifteen to 
twenty inches long. These have a silky 
appearance, and are of a silyery white 
color. This grass is a free-grower, and 
will with little care and attention produce 
an immense number of plumes. After the 
plant has become well established a small 
plant will usually give several plumes the 
first season. The plumes contrast finely 
with those of the pampas, and they may be 
used with advantage together. 

F. A. BENSON. 








ART OF ADORNMENT. 


NEW GOODS—HOW TO MAKE THEM UP. 

ComIne events cast their shadows before 
in the world of fashion as elsewhere. It 
takes no mystical lore to read the prophecy 
contained in the variety of materials for 
women’s dress and the still greater variety 
of styles in which they are made up this 
spring. Emancipation from the tyranny 
of Paris, London or New York styles is 
plainly written on the very stuffs, garments, 
hats and bonnets that have been shown at 
the late openings. It is no use to ask, 
‘*What is the fashion?’’ Anything, every- 
thing is the fashion, or rather fashion has 
yielded her sceptre to the love of the pictu- 
resque, the beautiful, the fit, the becoming. 
Women must exercise taste and judgment 
now in the selection of their garments and 
the materials of which they are made, for 
take up whatever magazine or journal you 
may, and their name is legion, there are so 
many cuts and plates, patterns and models, 
you will be dazed in the search after what 
to adopt unless you are gifted with a sense 
of the fitness of things and the -becoming- 
ness of this or the other garment, or have 
made it a matter of careful study. 

The new goods this season take sucha 
wide range in the matter of color that it is 
difficult to say whether it is an aid to selec- 
tion of the particular tints that will suit 
each person’s complexion and style or not. 
The old rules about certain colors suiting 
blondes and other colors suiting brunettes 
are now exploded. Blue of the proper 
shade is just as becoming to a dark as toa 
fair beauty. The test must be to try the 
color before the looking-glass, holding up 
the material to her face before making the 
purchase. 

In the light woven fabrics, the nun’s 
veilings, cashmeres and crape cloths that 
are so popular this season there are no less 
than seventy-five distinct colors and shades. 
These goods are produced in a variety of 
weights that: make them as suitable for 
midsummer as for early spring wear. Some 
of those in the pale neutral and esthetic 
shades, in water blue, pale rose or flesh 
color, mauve, cream and white, are as fine 
and almost as sheer as India mull muslins. 
These made up with laces and embroidery 
will form the most expensive dresses worn 
at Saratoga, Newport and other fashionable 
summer resorts. They are not so frequently 
combined with silks as they were last sea- 
son, flots and bows of satin ribbon and 
embroidery or lace being newer. There is 
no rule in this however. Some of the best 
houses make them up with combinations of 
moiré or satin merveilleux, in colors and 
shades that more frequently match than 
contrast. Some of the Paris dresses are 
composed of two shades of the same color 
and material. For instance, Dusuzeau sent 
to a leading house last week a visiting cos- 
tume, for carriage wear only, a confection 
of two shades of pink veiling. On the bot- 
tom of the short round skirt are two flounces 
or rather ruffles headed with deep shirring. 
A balayeuse of the darker veiling sustains 
the lower flounce. Over the upper flounce 
which reaches to the knee falls a volante of 
embroidery. It is of the paler shade of 
pink. The embroidery is old Florentine 
cutwork of the seventeenth century style. 
The tablier falling in a pouf over this is of 
the darker veiling. It is tucked vertically 
and clasps the figure like a glove except at 
the bottom where the tucks cease, allowing 
the fullness to form a loose drapery which 
is drawn back under the draperies that 
fall from under the basque in two loose 
poufs divided horizontally by shirring. 
Over the hips in the back and extending in 
a fan form toward the front are two flat 
plaited paniers. The basque of medium 





length is trimmed with shirring and em- 
broidery to simulate a V-shaped waistcoat, 
the point of the V reaching just to the waist 
line. Small bullet-shaped silver buttons,” 
a double row, fasten the waistcoat ; large 
flat round silver buttons fasten the basque 
below the waist line. The sleeves are puffed 
in the armhole, the cuffs are made of shir- 
rings and embroidery, and decorated with 
two small silver buttons. Bows of satin 
ribbon in the two shades of pink adorn va- 
rious parts of the dress in that peculiar 
Frenchy style that gives what the Parisians 
call ‘‘chic”’ to the toilet. 

It is not for such unique and dressy cos- 
tumes alone that the veilings are utilized. 
Another dress, one suitable for a walking or 
visiting costume, also of veiling, is in one 
shade of gray with a hint of rose in the tint. 
Instead of flounces the bottom of the skirt 
is trimmed with a full puff, above which is 
a shirring. This shirring reaches to the 
knee directly in front. Two side robes 
edged with embroidery bands turned back 
in revers on the edges reach from the waist 
line to the top of the shirring that heads 
the puff at the bottom of the skirt. Paniers 
also edged with embroidery are placed 
around the hips and disappear under the 
full back draperies which are also edged 
with embroidery on the sides but not at the 
bottom. The back draperies are short, that 
is they reach only three-quarters the length 
of the skirt. The basque and sleeves are 
trimmed with embroidery bands to match 
the skirt. 

The Utility suits which were brought out 
early in the season are made of cheviots, 
melton and Gilbert cloths in mixtures that 
display every color that has been described 
in the ‘‘Notes on Dress’ in ‘‘OuR ContI- 
NENT.”’ These suits are worn on all occa- 
sions that call for an unceremonious out- 
of-doors toilet. They will be worn as tra- 
veling-dresses even in midsummer. They 
are made in plain tailor-finished style with 
no trimmings but the buttons and the 
neatly executed stitching on the edges, or 
with cord fowrages across the bosom of the 
tight-fitting basque, and on the sleeves to 
form cuffs. The simpler the skirts and 
draperies of these suits the more elegant is 
the effect. 

A marked feature in the wash-good im- 
portations and productions of this year is 
the absence of printed muslins. There are 
no printed lawns, organdies and mulls as in 
former years. The plain solid colored, 
tinted and white cream and écru mulls are 
the only things that come in their place. A 
few polka-dotted and speckled mulls ap- 
pear on the counters. The dotted and em- 
broidered white and écru Swiss muslins 
are now in the hands of dressmakers to be 
made up in toilets for watering-place wear. 
The newest designs in these goods consist 
in canvas-woven lace effects in round dots, 
in squares, lines and geometric figures min- 
gled with the embroidered sprays and dots. 

The sateens and percales made up in 
pompadour styles are the only goods that 
are striking and bizarre this season. The 
figures and flowers on the plain cream, 
tinted blue and rose, garnet, scarlet, cop- 
per-colored and esthetic grounds contrast 
either in color or in the shade in the most 
marked manner. The designs are beauti- 
fully finished, and whether showing flow- 
ers, foliage, birds, dogs’ heads or other 
figures, or kaleidoscopic or jardiniére ef- 
fects the work is as fine as the hand paint- 
ing and free-hand drawing of a fine artist. 
The solid colored sateen percales that form 
part of every sateen or percale costume 
are absolute studies in color. Nature’s 
own tints in earth, sky and water, in flower 
tints, in forest and leaf and lawn and gar- 
den colors and shades are represented, and 
sunset clouds in all their strange mixtures 
of color are found in these goods and in 
the grounds and designs of the figured 
goods. We can afford to give up the 
printed lawns and organdies too since 
these are brought out in such fine and deli- 
cately woven fabrics. 

The ginghams and batistes in plain co- 
lors, pink, blue, mauve, gray and esthetic 
tints also will be much worn this summer 
in the place of the printed lawns and or- 
gandies.. Some come with embroidery on 
the edges similar to the embroidered veil- 
ings, others in good tones of gray, blue 
and pink and white mixtures for ordinary 
wear and for children’s romp and play and 
school suits. The plaided ginghams come 
in colors that show the influence of the new 
ideas in esthetic dress. There are lovely 
combinations in medium checks and plaids 
of cool gray, blue and pink tints. Olive 
and bronze and copper shades also prevail, 
and delicate lines of seal brown and black 
and navy blue give character to the designs. 

Silks are made up either in one kind of 
fabrie or in combinations of two kinds. 


Several materials in the same costume are 
rarely seen this spring, but moiré and glacé 
silks are combined with the various satins, 
merveilleux, surah, duchesse, lumineux, 
and a host of other satin-faced fabrics and 
with faille or gros grain. This useful silk, 
which never really goes out of vogue, is 
restored to popular favor this spring. 
Entire costumes of it sell readily to con- 
servative women, and even the lovers of 
eccentricity and change take kindly to its 
reintroduction. Silk costumes are more 
frequently made up all of one color and 
shade than for several years, and the same 
variety in choice of colors is observed in 
silks as in other goods. Black silk dresses 
continue to be the favorites of American 
women, but there is an undoubted taste for 
color and variety of tints in silks this year 
which it is easy to trace to the influence of 
the English esthetes. 

The new designs in silks of the dressier 
kinds exhibit wondrous effects of flowers 
and foliage in colors on tinted grounds, The 
loveliest flowers of the fields, forests and 
gardens—eglantine, roses, honeysuckles, 
azaleas, sunflowers, tulips, ground laurel 
and jonquils—are all reproduced with won- 
derful fidelity in the minutest details and 
with the skill of the realistic artist. Some 
of these again come in chéne effects, the 
old chéne patterns of thirty years ago and 
with watered stripes between the flower 
designs. Other silks have checks and 
‘mille rayé”’ stripes with moiré effects over 
the whole. The feature in sitks this spring 
is the introduction of moiré or water waves 
into every silken fabric. KatTEe FIELD. 


NOTES ON DRESS. 

THE open embroideries for trimming dresses 
simulate the various heavy laces and cut works 
of the Irish, Russian, early Venetian and-Flem- 
ish points and the Florentine and Madeira work. 

Silk grenadines are very handsome and showy 
with their large figured broché and moiré stripes 
or satin and canvas lace brocaded stripes. 

Spanish lace designs are brought out in a new 
gauzy fabric, all wool, black, white and colored. 
This will be used for parts of dressy costumes 
trimmed with Spanish lace and made up on a 
silk foundation. 

One of the prettiest large hats of the season is 
the Tromblon. It has a medium-sized crown 
and a brim that is very wide in front and on one 
side, turned up a little on the other side and 
hollowed out in the back. 

The lace effects which were woven last wintet 
in raised and uncut velvets upon satin grounds 
are seen this summer in light wool and also in 
printed cotton goods. In cheviot wools silk is 
introduced to produce lace effects. These are 
thrown up on the selvages, and will trim cos- 
tumes in the same way that the embroideries do 
the veilings and fine batistes and zephyrs. 

The favorite blue for children’s flannels and 
cheviots is the old gendarme or china blue. 

Gold and silver in actual metallic threads 
enters into many of the bright wool mixtures 
for children’s wear and for fancy spring jackets. 

The wearing of a jacket bodice of cashmere, 
novelty silk or velvet with any kind of askirt is 
an excellent plan for utilizing the skirts of 
dresses the corsages of which have been worn out. 

For balls given after Easter the dress should 
be of some thin tissue, silk muslin or mull or 
batiste over a silk foundation of the same color. 

Velvet throatlets are much worn and will 
probably continue in vogue as long as the Prin- 
cess of Wales, who revived the fashion, remains 
a long-necked, slender woman. Fat women 
with short necks cannot.adopt this fashion. 

V-shaped waistcoats are a feature in children’s 
spring suits. The point of the V reaches just a 
little below the waist-line. When such waist- 
coats are seen on ladies’ dresses or jackets they 
reach just to the waist-line. 

Very long mitts in all shades of color will be 
much worn as the season advances. The silk 
and lisle thread gloves of this season have very 
long wrists. 

Bridal dresses of faille or gros-grain silk are 
again in favor. Embroidery, which appears on 
nearly all toilets this season, is used profusely 
on brides’ dresses also. The tulle veil remains 
in favor, but the orange blossoms and buds are 
now mingled with lilies of the valley, bridal 
roses and white lilacs. For the skirt garnitures 
pond lilies are added to the other bridal flowers. 

New hosiery shows the effect of the esthetic 
craze. In addition to all the colors and shades 
seen in the new goods, new stockings come in 
shaded vertical stripes, in lace stripes running 
lengthwise, with embroidery on the instep and 
with clocks at the side seams. 

The tendency to increase the width of the 
skirt and to loop the draperies high is marked 
this season. Shirrings, plaits and tucks in verti- 
cal, not horizontal, lines are seen on all or nearly 
all new costumes. 

Dolmans are the leading spring wraps, but 
the English walking jacket is preferred by young 
women. Black is the color for a dressy wrap, 
unless it is intended for carriage wear. For that 
purpose light cloth wraps, mantles and dolmans 
in beige, tan and écru shades are brought out 
with embroidery and rich fringes. 

An odd fancy for a gentleman’s scarf pin is a 
golden adder in coil with its flattened head 
adorned with a rose-cut diamond. Its eyes are 
of tiny rubies, emeralds or garnets. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC—ANSWER TO INQUIRIES. 





(From the Daily Indicator, March 23, 1882.) 

Since the recent decline and activity in 
South Pacific mining stock on the New 
York Mining Stock Exchange we receive 
daily numerous inquiries about the mine 
itself, and as to our opinion of the stock at 
present prices, The mine, it seems, must 
be a good one, as it has a first-class record, 
and has been reported on ,since January 1, 
of this year, by four engineers, who cer- 
tainly are worthy of belief. These men 
all agree that the value of the ore now in 
sight exceeds $7,000,000; that the ore ave- 
rages $50 gold per ton, and is absolutely 
free miliing; that it can be mined and 
milled by water power for $2 per ton, and 
that the 100-stamp mill, when completed, 
may be expected to yield at least $300,000 a 
month. Baron Von Richtoffen, years ago, 
after seeing the mine predicted that, when 
it passed from the hands of the Mexicans 
into those of American capitalists, it would 
exceed the yield of the Comstock bonanzas, 
and if all these well-known judges, inclu- 
ding Luckhardt, Treadwell, Weiss, Clen- 
don, Smith, Hughes, Davis, Ralston, Ehren- 
berg and Tyson, are to be credited, it is in 
the power of the present rich company to 
show such results as will cause an excite- 
ment not equaled since the Comstock days. 
We are informed that the company now 
has on the dump 10,000 tons, averaging $55 
per ton, and are takirg out as gvod ore 
daily to the extent of say forty tons per 
day. The stock during the past five months 
has sold as high as $14, and as low as $1 
per share, the present price. It is a very 
active stock, and handsome profits have 
been made dealing in it. 

The reason given for the present low 
price of the stock is that a large holder 
marketed his stock at from $7 to $14 per 
share, and is now endeavoring to frighten 
weak holders into selling, so that he may 
buy his stock back for asong. Well posted 
brokers, however, predict that he is not 
making a success of this game, as the con- 
fidence in the intrinsic value of the mine is 
so great that the present officers and other 
well-posted parties are quietly buying what 
stock they can at present prices; a good 
many have bought, too, on the ground that 
they can only lose $1 per share, as the stock 
is non-assessable, and think there is a chance 
to make $10 per share. It is also well 
known that Henry Clews & Co. have been 
heavy buyers of the stock in a very quiet 
way at $1 per share, and it is whispered that 
they are acting in the interest of an official 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad. This 
seems plausible, as the road will, in a few 
months, be within fifty miles of the mine. 

We never advise the purchase or sale of 
stock, but we do not hesitate to say that 
South Pacific is a much safer purchase at 
$1 per share than it will be at $10 to $15 on 
the next boom. There is good reason: to 
believe it will pay out of the ground several 
times the present price of the stock, and no 
panic or crop failure can hurt it. 


Diss’s American Wonder Pas 


Extra Early,Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Requires 
no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: ‘*Your peas are 
wonderful; none others so good. Another year I do 
not mean to plant any others, early or late. 

Circular giving full description mailed to applicants. 

Caution.—As there is an inferior — in the mar- 
ket called the anerican Wonder, *’ be sure _ get 
the genuine, ‘*BL MERICAN WONDE 

PRICES: Ome-thind pint package, 20 cents ; 
cents ; quart, $1.00; by mail post- -paid. 
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Ss. =. BLISS & Sows’ 


Hand Book for the Farm and Garden 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


With a richly-colored plate of a Group of Pansies, and 
§ descriptive ice list of 2,000 varieties of FLOWER and 
VEGETABL 8, Bulbs, Plants, etc., with useful in- 
formation apees their culture. Mailed to all 
enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 


A bea — illustrated monthly = devoted ex- 
inowledged the garden. Its contr! butors are all ac- 
knowle ge authorities on the subjects treated by them. 

Seed Premiums given to each subscriber. 
vor yale, January, 1882. 
$1.00 per year ; 6 copies, $5.00; sample free. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay 8t., New York. 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES FOR SALE 
Magic Lanterns and Slides Wanted. 
Automatic Cabinet Organs Only $65. 
THEO. J, HARBACH 809 Filbert St., Philadelohia, Pa, 


1 y pages. 





ELARD METAL 


PLATED WARE 


EQUAL TO SOLID SILVER FOR WEAR. 
Write for Price List. 


BRB 


Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., Philad’a. 





If you want to buy Clothing 
for Men or Boys, either ready- 
made or made to order, do 
not fail to call on or write to 
WanaMakER & Brown, Oak 
Hall, Sixth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia. 





THE ORGUINETTE. 





It Plays Everything. Anybody Can Play It. 
Large Pipe Organs, Pianos and Reed Organs may all 
be seen operating mechanically as Orguinettes and 
Musical Cabinets, and at the most novel and interesting 
music warerooms in the world, 
Prices, - = $8.00 to $30.00. 
Large Instruments, $60 to $2,500. 





Wo. SS1 Broadway, 


WEv ToRrR=z. 
—THE— 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE 00. 


CALL AND SEE THEM OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Bet. 12TH AND I3TH STS 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST PUMP, 
—BUY THE— 


SUuATCHLE yD 
For complete Price List and name of nearest agent 


aa. “©. 6. ATREEY, Bore 
No. 308 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEO. W. SMITH & CO. 


Designers and Manvfacturers of 


ART FURNITURE 


—AND—- 
Hardwood Interior Decoration. 


Factory: ‘Powelton Ave., ab. 39th St. 
Salesroom : No. 1216 Chestnut Street, 


WORTH SENDING FOR! 


Dr. J. H. SCHENCK, of Pay has just pub- 
lished a book on ‘* Dr ISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND How 
THEY CAN BE CURED,*’ which is offered por post- 
pe, to all apptineee. It contains valuable informa- 
ion for all who suppose themselves afflicted yith or 
liable to any disease of the throat or ——_ 

Address, Dr. J. H. SCHEN 
P. O. Box 23833. 538 Arch St., 








PHILAD’A. 


K & SON, 
Phitadeiphin’ Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second St., Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN ELGIN WATCHES, 
ALL GRADES and ALL SIZES, 
SVUARAITTEED. 


RIGGS & BRO., 
221 Walnut, cor. Dock St., Philadelphia. 


for a retail box by ex- 


CAND press of the best Can- 


dies in America, put up elegantly and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address, 


GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 
SVS LTELIING 


—IN— 


RUBBER GOODS 


No. 1230 Chestnut Street. 
R. LEVICK’S SON & CO. 


THE NEW YORK NEWS COMPANY 
20 BEEKMAN SrT., NEw YORK. 
Dealers in Periodicals and all Printed Matter. 
Catalogues and Price-lists furnished on | application. 


Felton, Rau& Sibley, { 136, 138 & 140 


N. 41H 81..PHicava 


Offer to the trade at Grsty reduced prices a full stock 
of Reliable Paints and Varnishes, 











Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 

















MORGAN & HEADLY 


DIAMONDS 
DIAMONDS 


Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


(MUTUAL as | BULLDENG. ) 


AIAK sece> PAINT 


Am E=xcelient Article for 
INLAND, MARINE USE AND EXPORT. 
Will Resist Changes of Temperature and Climate. 
Useful for Skilled or Unskilled Hands. 
Manufactured only by 
CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO., 

Paint Works, 212, 214 and 216 Race St. — 
Varnish Works, Kensington, - a Philad’a. 
Color Sample Cards sent on Application. 








AY Re 
cunt os Hillborn @ ,, 


i, 17, 19, 21 ann 23 N. vENTr ST. 


(LIFE 


=) PHILADA.- 


Manufacturers of “ Matchless” eenchalaen. 
S. PENNOCK & SONS’ CO., 
Kennett Square, Pa., and Fort Wayne, Ind. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


$65. 


GOOD NEWS to those desiring a thoroughly reliable 
on an atalow price. After considerable experiment 
have acnnelintl in producing an Organ for which we 
will gladly become responsible, knowing it to be well 
made, good toned and satisfactory, as well to the pro- 
fessional musician as to the amateur. This instrument 
is placed in a handsome heavy solid walnut case, beau- 
tifully finished, and contains Melodia, Diapason, Ce- 
leste or olian and Sub-bass Sets of Reeds, made doubly 
= tful by its octave coupler. Those who cannot come 
0 our Warerooms to select can have the instrument on 
ten days trial, with no expense if unsatisfactory. Send 
for Circulars or call at the Piano and Organ Hall of 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO. 
LSOO0O Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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CORNELIUS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FOSTORES, 


UNIQUE METAL WORK, 
Fine Porcelain and Bronze Lamps, 
1882 CHESTNUT STREET, 
gen Comemuivs, (OPP. U. 8. MINT) 
eR PHILADELPHIA. 


. G. Hetueninctox, 








cpa 
CHADBORN & COLDWELLMFG.Co-NEWBURGH.NY 
HE PEOPLE’S FAVORITE CIGARETTES, 


Over One Hundred Millions Sold in 1881, 
Exquisite, Dainty and Delicious. 
Harmless, Refreshing and Captivating. 
Unrivaled for Purity and Excellence, 
Fragrant Vanity. 
Finest rare old Virginia, 


Three Kings. 


Turkish, Virginia and a small portion of 
selected Perique. 


New Vanity Fair. 
Half Turkish and half Vv irginia. New mix- 
aes since January, 2. ery mild and 
ry fine—unlike any ever beforegttered, 
Nine First Prize Medals —— Best now made. 
WM. 8. KIMBALL & CO., 
Peerless Tobac co Wi orks. (iat. 1846) Rochester, N. _Y. 








LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
Dress Goods Department 


All the Newest Textures, Styles and Col- 
ors of Dress Goods, 


Including Double-width Bengalines, Nuns’ Veiling, 
Khyber Cloth, Illuminated Armures and Checks, with 
a great variety of 24 to 40-inch Goods, 

SPECIAL BARGAINS, —4#-inch Cashmere, new 
shades, 60 cents, worth 75c.; 49-inch Lupin’s All-wool 
Checks, 87!¢ cents, worth $1.25 


910 and 912 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


“WILSONIA” 


Magnetic Garments 
Cential Office, 465 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The succéss yy! the use of the ‘* WILsonrA”’ 
Garments during the last two years, in the cities of 
Brooklyn and New York, has been ne in the 
history of medicinal or electrical therapeutics 
Read the Follewing Letter: 
FEBRU ARY 15, 1882, 
Wilsonia Magnetic Clothing Company 
I have just called on Colonel A abot ‘at his arlors, 
**WILSONIA,’? walking from ~ house, No, ¢ cas 
Twelfth street. Five weeks a p to-day, when I was 
clothed in your Garments, I wes unable to stand alone. 
The walk I have qust taken shows what virtue there is 
in ** WILSONIA, They area pecesing ~ oe afflicted, 
Yours, JOSEPH F. COSTELLO, 
No, 338 East Twelfth Stre: zx ‘New York. 
Send for pamphlet and price list to 


WILSONIA MAGNETIC CLOTHING 60. 


465 FULTON ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Beatty's Parlor Organs 


VERY POPULAR CAS 


5 5 OOTAVES, 22 STOPS, 6 SETS | REEDS, 


As follows - 


2 Sets of 2 1-2 Octaves each, regula: 1 Set powerfu! 16 ft. 
ton eRub Bass. 1 Set of Hrench torn. 18 tt of Voix Cee 
leste. 1 Set Piccolo, These are all of the celebrated 


GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, whose pure jimplé 
tone is producing sucha revolution among Cabin 


STOP SPECIFICATIONS. 

(1) Diapason Forte, (2)SUB-BASS, (3) Princi- 
a eoete, (4) Dulce’ (5)Diapason, (6) Orches- 
(7%) Vox Huma: (8) Piccolo, (9) 
Violina, < (40) VoxJubilante, (11) Vox Argen- 
tina, (12) AXolian, (18) Echo, (14) Dulciana et) 
Clarionet. (16) Vox eleste, (17) Gomer Har. 

monique, dis) Flute Forte, Ly my and Orga: 
Knee Stop, Hd French Horn lo, (21) Right 
Knee Stop, fae Grand < Organ kneeSwell 
ta Buy only Organs that contain Octave 
Cou lerand ub-Bass. Spey Gouble She power 
of A oinrement, it has one manual, two 
carved, a and 
handles, ¢ sw @) lamp stands of w 
a sign, 2 ane Bonn gre ee. pocket 


| artistic fr fret-wo: usic 

‘ front slip, paysied' sliding etal with locke 
Walnut Case, carved in most 
style; beautiful large top as shown in 
clo} h bellows, steel 
springs, metal foot pistes rollers for mov- 
2in.; Depth, 24 tbe 

We Sis’o00 boxed, 400 
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cated at anywhere near the money asked by 
Ts other manufacturer. The case is i ex. 
tremely popeles styleand ts solid and rich, 


and very Pty lish, 
MyPriceto intro- Onl 5 0 
duce py USEC, 
BOOK 
Wormanee 6 + ears, ee Test Trial, satis- 
faction Guaranteed, Money Rotunda ‘if un- 
q now amuse, Order 
EMIT bby Money Order, Express * Prepaid 
te or Real et te, Visktors 
are Always 


— 
polite ttendance 
TLLUSTRAT ee 


sass DAN i EL F. a EATTY, Waste New Jersey. 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


THE BROWN DIVORCE CASE. 


“T see,” said Mrs. Smyth, looking over the 
evening paper, ‘‘ that the Brown divorce case has 

into the courts.’ 

“Tt has, eh?’ said Mr. Smyth. ‘‘ And nowI 
suppose the papers will be filled with the dis- 
gusting details of the trial. These divorce cases 
ought to be heard by the courts with closed 
doors. It is disgraceful that the public journals 
should be ace to cater to the depraved 
appetites of the people. What does the report 
say, Ellen?’ 

**Mrs. Brown, it says, brought the suit, and 
Mr. Brown is the defendant.” 

“T know ; but what does it say about the pro- 
ceedings? Go on and read it.” 

** Mrs. Brown came into the court room, 
heavily veiled, with her counsel, and sat right 
in front of the jury-box.’ It is a very short re- 
port.”’ 

“ That’s queer. The Hvening Sunbeam usually 
has such things in full. Well, go on.” 

“**Mr. Brown sat with his counsel, and after 
the jury was selected the counsel for Mrs. Brown 
rose to present his case. He spoke for half an 
hour, going over all the charges, which were of 
a revolting character, and’ ”’— + 

** Doesn’t it give what the man said ?”’ 

‘* Apparently not. Too bad, isn’t it ?’’ 

“ That’s the poorest new — Teversaw. I’ll 
buy the Argus after this. owever, the Gimlet 
will have a verbatim report in the morning. Read 
what is there any way.” 

‘*¢ After the case had been thus opened, the 
counsel said that he had twenty-three witnesses 
present, each of whom would unfold under oath 
a portion of this most painful story.’ ”’ 

** Ah! Now we are coming to it !’’ 

** Here seems to be the testimony of the first 
witness in full. Perhaps, Henry, I’d better not 
read it. It is probably shocking.”’ 

“Oh, well, of course such things ought not 
to be printed, but if the newspapers will insert 
them and thrust them into decent families, we 
might as well look over them. What did he 
swear to?’’ 

“* The paragraph is full of asterisks, as if some 
of the most unpleasant revelations have been 
omitted.”’ 

** Mutilated, hey? Pshaw! How annoying! 
When I want a thing I want it. I don’t wanta 
few scraps of it. Read it anyhow.” 

‘¢¢ The witness said ’—but no, I was mistaken. 
* Just as the witness began to testify the counsel 
for the defense rose to interrupt him.’ ”’ 

**What on earth was he meddling with it 
for?’ 

‘*¢The counsel urged upon the Court the de- 
sirability of preventing so much scandal, and he 
offered to consent that Mrs. Brown should have 
a simple decree of divorce upon the ground of 
desertion.’ ”’ 

* Not accepted, of course? These lawyers 
are a nuisance.’ 

‘** This was agreed to by the counsel for the 
plaintiff, and the decree being promptly granted 
by the Court, the witnesses and the jury were 
dismissed.’ 

** And the whole thing dropped ‘ 9”? 

** So the report says.’ 

* Not a line of testimony ?”’ 

“cc No.” 

**Tt’s outrageous ! And a case that excited so 
much public interest, too.’ 

“ Shameful !”” said Mrs. Smyth. 

* But I’ll get it in spite of the Court,’’ said 
Mr. Smyth. ‘I know Simpson, one of the wit- 
nesses, and I’11 call to-morrow and ask him to 
give me all the facts. Then we can pass them 
around.”’ 

Then Mrs. Smyth threaded her needle and Mr. 
Smyth stretched himself on the lounge for a nap. 

Max ADELER. 


A COUNTRY EDITOR ON ADVERTISING. 


* Dear Sir: It will be impossible for us to 
advertise your goods unless we can get cash for 
ourtrouble. If you lived hereabouts we would 
gladly accept coal, wood or any other commo- 

ity, but to give you fifty dollars’ worth of ad- 
vertising and to take payment in your patent 
tooth powders is something we are unable todo. 
We cannot form public opinion on a basis of 
tooth powder. It was only yesterday we re- 
ceived circulars from a New York house offering 
their No. 1 Unexcelled and Refined Babies’ Food 
and Youthful Remedies in payment for advertis- 
ing. We were obliged to decline the offer. Our 
stock of articles received for advertising is 
small at this season of the year, but we now 
have on hand the following goods which we are 
willing to dispose of at a very low figure : 

**Gibbons’ Electric Starch, two tons. 

**General Jackson’s Cream Yeast, one barrel. 

**Jamison’s Concentrated Glue, three gallons. 

** Windfast’s Soothing Syrup, twenty-seven gross, 

** Kotchoff’s Vesuvian Hair Oil, sixteen dozen. 

** In addition to the above we hold a complete 
stock of family medicines and a large quantity 
of Mason and Dixon’s Anti-Fat and of the cele- 
brated Chicago Horse Powders. 

** Yours very truly, 
“Ep. ‘ East FARMINGTON PHONOGRAPH.’”’ 


The one great difficulty with country publish- 
ers is their inability to settle up with their office 
hands on Saturday night. If starving printers 
who work hard to — a long primer family 
upon a nonpareil salary could be paid weekly 
in patent medicines and patent cold-handle sad- 
irons the country editor might make large in- 
ducements to the metropolitan resident who 
seeks to advertise his wares in the village press. 
The “ take-it-out-in-trade”’ advertiser is the one 
great curse of the country newspaper. At least 
country editors are beginning to think so. 

Ww ILL M. CLEMENS. 


ESTRAYS. 

—TuHE palmy days of a boy’s life are those in 
which he gets properly spanked by his mother. 

—A Utica bootblack who was driven out of 
that city claims consideration now as a Polish 
refugee. 

—‘* Tuat’s what beats me,’’ as the boy said 
when he saw his father take the skate-strap 
down from its accustomed nail. 
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AN EPISODE OF « KITE-TIME.” 


The Horrible Monster which greeted the near-sighted country couple on their first visit to the city. 





—‘‘ ALWAYS pay as you go,”’ said an old man 
to his nephew. ‘‘ But, uncle, suppose I have 
nothing to pay with?’ ‘‘ Then don’t go.” 

—Cynicus, who has been round among the 
retail provision dealers, says that the drummers 
are the only men who give an honest pound.— 
Boston Courier. 


—‘‘ Ir is not right tospoil a Y ncaal weliing,” 
was the ground on which a Missouri Judge re 
cently refused a divorce in a case where the par- 
ties had lived together forty-nipve years. 

—‘‘Is hea good German scholar ?’’ they asked 
of the Washington belle concerning her lover. 
‘* Splendid !’”’ she replied. ‘‘ He holds a lady 
— and knows all the figures.’ — Boston 

st. 

—THueY say an alligator is incapable of nau- 
sea. At least they fed one on bread made by a 
Vassar college girl and his jaws were strong 
enough to bite it and it did not make him sick. 
— Boston Post. 

—‘‘ Yes,” said the Indiana legislator, “our 
laws on divorce are rather easy, but we must 
encourage immigration somehow, and it takes 
a good deal to do that with fever and ague in 
the air to buck against.’’— Boston Post. 

—‘* How beautiful the dome of heaven this 
evening !’? said Angelica as she leaned heavily 
on his arm. ‘‘The stars seem to look down 
upon us.” ‘QO yes,” said practical John, ‘‘ it’s 
impossible for them to look up tous, you know. 
They cawn’t.” 

—Hostess: ‘‘ What, leaving already, Mr. 
Mivers! I’ve scarcely seen anything of you the 
whole evening !’’ Mr. Mivers (who goes in for 
the courteous manners of the olden time) : 
“That, madam, is entirely my fault!” [Exit 
gracefully, but remembers as he goes down 
stairs that he meant to say ‘‘ misfortune’’ not 
** fault.”? ]—Punch. 

—‘‘Is Mrs. G—— done name de baby yit?”’ 
Uncle Henry asked his wife, who, being Mrs. 
G——’s cook, took as much interest in the baby 
as if it had been one of her own pickaninnies. 

The answer was affirmative, and Uncle Henry 
continued : 

‘* What she gwine fur to call it?’ 

** Sho !”? was the answer, in a tone expressive 
of the utmost contempt. ‘‘ She’s giv de baby a 
triflin’, no-account sort of a name—the name of 
a button, Pearl !’’ 





A Goop thing on the first pool in South Pacific stock 
has just leaked out. John M. Shaw, a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and clerk for Seymour, Hunt 
& Co., overheard Messrs. Seymour and Hunt discus- 
sing their interest in South Pacific and the future 
course of the market last October. Acting on what 
he heard, Mr. Shaw telegraphed to New York and 
bought 500 shares of the stock at $3.50 per share, and 
500 shares more at every two points advanced. When 
it reached $9 he sold out, realizing over $5000 profit. 
But, not content with this, when the stock broke to 
$7 he bought again, and this time sold at $13!4 after 
the stock had been up to $144. In the meantime the 
clique were puzzled to know who the party was who 
80 precisely called the turns of the market on them, 
but Shaw had made his brokerage arrangements too 
cleverly, and it is only within a few days that his ope- 
rations have become known. It is said his entire pro- 
fits it to the hand sum of $15,000, not 
taking into consideration 5000 shares of South Pacific 
stock which he has lately bought at $1 per share.— The 
Daily Indicator, March 24, 1882. 








Hartshorn’s Self-Acting Shade 
Rollers have no cord or balance 
to interfere with window drape- 
ries. All guaranteed. Received 
Gold Medal World’s Fair, Aus- 
tralia, 1881. Cut showing con- 
struction of end in next number of 


“Our ConTINENT.” 
486 Broapway, N.Y. 





THE CHICKERING 
PIANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improve- 
ments. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in power 
and purity, length and sweetness of tone, leave 
nothing to be desired. The Chickering 
SQUARE PIANOS in all the usual styles are 
unrivaled. The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT 
has the justly celebrated patented metallic 
action, which forever prevents the possi- 








bility of atmospheric interference with the 
action of the instrument, and adapts it for 
use in any climate. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS : 


30 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. | 156 Tremont 8t., Boston. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & Co. 


LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE SALE OF 


INDIA CAMELS’ BAIR SHAWLS 


AT RETAIL. 


We invite the attention of our customers 
and the public to this exposition, which is 
the most extensive and important pur- 
chase (FROM THE RECENT LONDON AUC- 
TION SALE) ever made for this market, 
and presents the finest collection of New 
and desirable Shawls at fully one-half of 
Sormer prices, affording opportunities 
hitherto unknown. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


NEW TORE. 





el SCE LSIOr” 


HAMS 


Are of Standard Reputation and Unsurpassed in 
uality by any brand heretofore of- 
fered for family use. 


J. H. MICHENER & CO. 


General Provision Dealers and Curers of 
the Celebrated 


Excelsior Sugar-Cured Hams, 


TONGUES and BEEF. 
Nos. 122 & 124 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
None genuine unless branded 
“J. Er. MM. & CO., BCELSIOR.”’ 
The justly, na ** EXCELSIOR HAMS”? are 
cured by Gn a ttle Bare of to them- 
selves), Pat for Pa LY USE, are of delicious 
flavor, free from the unpleasant taste of salt, and are 
by superior to any now offered 
for sale. 











WALL PAPERS 





N OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming season 
will be found a reproduction of the most choice 
and expensive fabrics of European design and manu- 
facture, among which appear quaint old Dutch and 
Venetian leathers, antique metals and velvets, and the 
woven tapestries so much used in former times. We 
offer a decided novelty in the genuine velvets, which 
can be hung like wall paper, and which in softness of 
tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated with 
antique designs stamped and raised upon their sur- 
face, cannot be excelled. 

Our unusual facilities for producing these richer 
fabrics have also been turned to good account in the 
cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by us, which 
represent to an astonishing degree the same beauty of 
design and coloring, thus placing truly artistic effects 
within reach of the lowest prices. 

The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling 
Decoration has been made a matter of special consid- 
eration. To insure harmony of detail, we will, if de- 
sired, attend to the entire work of Interior Decoration, 
for which we employ the best talent and to which we 
give our personal supervision. 


FR. BECK & CO,, 


CORWER 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
A Special Pood for the Brain and Nerves, 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of 
infants and children. Gives a healthier and more in- 
tellectual childhood. Restores vitality to all persons af- 
flicted with weakness, nervousness or sleeplessness, 
Promotes good digestion. 


F. CROSBY CO., Gth Ave., New York. 
By druggists, or mail, $1. 
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